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PREFACE. 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  situation  which  excites 
greater  sympathy  than  that  of  an  orphan.  In 
childhood,  the  loss  of  parents  may  be  a 
greater  calamity,  than  after  the  character  has 
been  in  some  measure  formed  by  their  influ- 
ence and  example  ;  yet,  it  is  those  who  have 
really  experienced  the  blessing  of  tender  and 
affectionate  parents,  and  who  have  been  able 
to  appreciate  that  blessing,  who  will  most 
bitterly  feel  the  loss  of  such  friends.  While 
they  are  ready  to  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude, that  they  enjoy  as  much  from  the  kind- 
ness shown  to  them  as  they  could  rationally 
expect ;  yet  are  they  dependent  for  their 
happiness  on  those  whose  affections  are 
centered  on  dearer  objects ;  and  in  vain  do 


they  look  for  the  approving  smile  of  a  parent, 
which  gladdened  their  hearts — who  felt  a 
lively  interest  in  all  their  joys — who  sympa- 
thised in  all  their  sorrows — whose  affection 
never  changed.  To  one  who,  perhaps,  can- 
not look  beyond  this  world  without  alarm, 
this  is  indeed  a  situation  which  demands  our 
sympathy.  Such  would  have  been  the  mel- 
ancholy situation  of  Adelaide  Murray,  had 
she  been  ignorant  of  those  consolations  which 
religion  imparts  to  the  mind.  Naturally  pos- 
sessed of  feelings  perhaps  too  sensitive — too 
keenly  alive,  she  probably  would  have  sunk 
under  the  early  sorrows  she  experienced : 
but  she  had  been  taught  to  consider  this  life 
only  as  a  state  of  preparation  for  that  future 
existence  which  is  eternal.  She  knew  that 
affliction  is  no  proof  of  the  displeasure  of 
God ;  because  it  is  declared,  that  "  whom  the 
Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth."  She  desired 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father, 
and  to  obey  him  in  all  things ;  looking  for- 
ward to  that  "rest  which  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God."  Should  any,  placed  in  a 


similar  situation,  read  the  following  account 
of  Adelaide  Murray,  let  them  remember, 
that  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  are  offered 
to  all  who  will  seek  the  Lord  with  their  whole 
hearts.  "  Whosoever  is  athirst,  let  him  come 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely."  Let 
them  remember  also,  the  fearful  warning  of 
Inspiration,  "  If  thou  forsake  the  Lord,  he 
also  will  forsake  you." 


ADELAIDE    MURRAY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  5th  of  August,  the  morning  of  antici- 
pated pleasure,  proved  dark  and  tempestuous. 
The  unwelcome  blast,  which  carried  off  the 
still  fresh  and  unchanged  foliage  from  the  trees, 
carried  likewise  with  it  a  severe  disappointment 
to  a  youthful  party  which  had  assembled  the 
preceding  evening  at  Woodford,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Walden,  to  celebrate  the  approaching  birth- 
day of  his  only  daughter.  The  storm  com- 
menced at  an  early  hour,  but  the  repose  of  the 
young  companions  was  too  profound  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  it :  even  Lucy  Walden,  the  heroine 
of  the  day,  was  still  dreaming  of  scenes  of 
amusement  which  were  intended  to  take  place 
in  the  open  air,  the  weather  having  been  un- 
commonly fine  for  some  weeks,  when  she  was 
roused  from  her  visions  of  pleasure  by  the  affec- 
tionate embraces  of  her  mother,  who  poured 
over  her  the  most  extravagant  wishes  and  pre- 
dictions of  future  happiness.  "  But  do  not  be 
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disappointed,  my  darling  Lucy,"  added  she, 
"  when  I  tell  you  the  morning  is  wet."  "  Wet," 
(interrupted  Lucy,  starting  up  and  flying  to 
the  window,)  "  wet,  indeed,"  (added  she  in  a 
tone  of  mortification,)  "  a  perfect  tempest ;  and 
the  lawn,  which  looked  so  beautiful  last  night, 
so  ready  for  our  plans,  is  now  covered  with 
leaves,  and  all  in  confusion.  The  wind  threatens 
even  to  remove  the  poor  trees  from  the  place 
which  they  have  adorned  for  ages.  Alas ! 
what  a  change  in  a  few  hours  !  What  am  I  to 
do  ?  How  securely  we  trusted  to  the  continu- 
ance of  fine  weather  !  We  have  thought  of  no 
one  amusement  to  conquer  the  dulness  of  such 
a  day  as  this — so  many  young  ladies  in  the 
house,  and  strangers  too  :  what  is  to  become  of 
us  ?"  Lucy  had  hurried  on  so  rapidly  with  her 
lamentations,  that  Mrs.  Walden  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  word.  She  now  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her  darling,  with  hopes  that  the 
weather  might  improve;  and  reminded  her, 
that  the  ball  in  the  evening,  at  least,  was  never 
intended  to  be  in  the  fields ;  and  urged  her  to 
dress  quickly,  as  it  was  later  than  she  supposed. 
Nancy  was  ready  to  assist  at  the  toliet  of  her 
young  mistress,  and  had  prepared  a  dress  which 
she  considered  more  suitable  to  the  badness  of 
the  day  than  that  which  Lucy  had  intended  to 
appear  in,  when  she  hoped  the  first  amusement 
of  the  party  was  to  be  an  excursion  on  the  water. 
The  toilet  was  not  completed,  when  a  knock 
was  heard  at  Lucy's  door,  and  her  father  en- 
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tered  :  "  Where  are  you,  my  child  ?"  said  he, 
while  he  folded  Lucy  to  his  heart.  His  \vishes 
for  her  future  happiness  were  more  rational, 
but  quite  as  affectionate,  as  those  of  her  mother. 
Lucy  felt  touched  for  a  moment  by  his  kind- 
ness, which  was  not  so  constantly  lavished  upon 
her  as  that  of  her  mother,  who  even  wearied 
her  by  the  excess  of  her  fondness. 

"  You  are  late,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Walden ; 
"  several  of  your  young  friends  have  been  in- 
quiring after  you,  and  are  now  waiting  in  the 
library  for  you." 

"  Inquiring  for  me  already  ?"  said  Lucy  im- 
patiently :  "  Why,  the  day  will  be  long  enough, 
surely,  without  beginning  it  earlier  than  usual." 

"  It  is  perhaps  not  earlier  than  usual  to  them, 
dear  Lucy/'  replied  her  father.  Lucy  blushed, 
and  turned  away  ;  then  inquired,  "  who  were 
waiting  for  her  ?"  "  Amongst  others,"  replied 
Mr.  Walden,  "  I  spoke  to  Miss  Lindsay  and  to 
Miss  Murray." 

"  To  Miss  Murray  !"  repeated  Lucy,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise ;  but  her  farther  inquiries  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  her  brother  Tom 
into  the  room,  saying,  "  Why,  Lucy,  what  in 
the  world  are  you  about ;  not  to  be  found  this 
morning  of  your  birth-day,  and  every  one  long- 
ing to  offer  their  best  wishes  to  you  ?"  conti- 
nued he,  embracing  her  affectionately.  Then 
turning  her  to  the  light,  and  looking  at  her  ; 
"  You  look  but  misty  this  morning,  child  ;  what 
is  the  matter  ?  cheer  up,  dear." 
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Mr.  Walden  retired  smiling,  when  be  saw 
Tom  appear,  knowing  the  young  sailor  would 
soon  hasten  his  sister. 

Lucy  informed  her  brother  they  should  re- 
quire all  his  gay  spirits  to  invent  amusement 
for  the  strangers  during  the  forenoon ;  and 
warned  him,  that  he  was  on  no  account  either 
to  absent  himself,  or  to  monopolize  his  friend, 
Francis  Murray,  as  he  had  done  the  preceding 
evening.  She  then  asked  if  he  had  seen  any  of 
the  visitors  that  morning  1 

"  No,  certainly,"  replied  he ;  "I  considered 
my  first  duty  was  to  see  you." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lucy,  hesitating,  "  I  won- 
der if  Miss  Murray  intends  to  honor  my  birth- 
day with  that  sable  attire  she  still  wears, 
though  I  am  sure  her  mother  has  been  dead 
more  than  one  year." 

"  And  if  she  does,"  replied  Tom,  in  a  tone 
of  displeasure,  "  do  you  suppose  the  colour  of 
a  gown  is  to  have  any  effect  on  your  future  des- 
tiny ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Lucy  ;  "  but  it  is 
agreeable  to  meet  with  only  what  is  custom- 
ary on  such  occasions ;  but  I  know  in  this,  or 
in  any  thing  else,  you  would  defend  Miss  Mur- 
ray." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  her  brother, 
reddening ;  "  I  consider  it  perfectly  unimpor- 
tant, but  shall  think  it  more  amiable  if  Miss 
Murray  complies  with  your  whims  on  this  point. 
But  are  you  ready  now  ?  Nancy  has  surely 
fiddled  long  enough  with  your  sash." 
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Tom  gave  his  sister  his  arm,  and  conducted 
her  to  the  young  party,  who  were  by  this  time 
all  nearly  met.  One  glance  at  Miss  Murray 
relieved  him  from  the  uneasiness  which  Lucy's 
remarks  had  occasioned.  Adelaide  Murray 
was  in  a  simple  dress,  composed  of  white  mus- 
lin, and,  in  every  respect,  suited  to  the  birth- 
day. Tom  thought  it  more  becoming  than  the 
sable  garb  which  Lucy  had  attacked  ;  still  he 
hoped  that  was  laid  aside  only  for  one  day ;  he 
knew  Adelaide  best  in  the  deep  mourning  which 
she  wore  when  he  first  saw  her.  Satisfied, 
however,  that  neither  Lucy  nor  Mamma  could 
find  fault,  he  marched  across  the  room  to  Fran- 
cis, to  whom  he  wished  to  make  the  present 
visit  agreeable. 

Lucy  felt  somewhat  ashamed,  when  she  en- 
tered the  room,  and  found  her  young  friends 
waiting  for  her.  Many  of  them  had  prepared 
some  little  remember ance  to  present  to  Lucy  on 
this  occasion ;  and,  amongst  others,  Miss  Mur- 
ray put  into  her  hand  a  pretty  little  purse. 
This  small  token  of  regard  evidently  brought  a 
glow  of  pleasure  over  the  countenance  of  Lucy 
which  none  of  the  gifts  of  the  others  had  excit- 
ed ;  but  whether  it  was  occasioned  by  the  little 
remembrance,  or  by  the  words  which  accompa- 
nied it,  none  could  tell,  as  they  were  heard  only 
by  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  numerous  party  was  shortly  after  sum- 
moned to  breakfast.  Lucy  appeared  at  first 
rather  absent.  Her  mother  observed  this,  and 
3* 
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supposing  her  still  anxious  about  the  enter- 
tainment of  her  friends  during  the  forenoon, 
reminded  her  that  some  fine  prints  had  arrived 
two  days  before,  which  had  never  been  un- 
packed, her  brothers  and  she  having  been  so 
much  engaged  with  their  operations  in  the 
fields.  Lucy  was,  at  all  times,  pleased  to  hear 
of  something  new ;  but  her  thoughts  had  not 
been  occupied  with  her  friends,  but  with  her- 
self, and  with  the  words  of  Adelaide.  She  was 
now  recalled,  however,  to  the  present  scene  ; 
and,  to  avoid  remarks,  began  to  flirt  with  Sir 
John  Granby,  a  handsome  young  man,  who  had 
placed  himself  by  her,  and  who  had  before  la- 
boured in  vain  to  engage  her  attention. 

After  breakfast,  the  party  returned  to  the  li- 
brary, where  Mr.  Walden  had  ordered  the  prints 
to  be  taken.  Here  they  found  prints,  many 
novels,  cards,  backgammon,  chess,  &LC.  ;  and 
for  those  who  preferred  more  active  amusement, 
battledore  and  shuttle-cock,  and  every  stratagem 
that  could  be  thought  of  for  enabling  them  to 
pass  the  time  agreeably,  was  prepared.  On  a 
little  table,  near  one  of  the  windows  of  this 
spacious  apartment,  which  had  lately  been  fitted 
up  with  much  elegance,  Lucy  had  placed  the 
different  presents  she  had  that  morning  received 
from  her  parents  and  friends.  The  young  la- 
dies drew  near  again  to  examine  and  admire 
the  precious  gifts.  All  were  there,  and  each  saw 
how  her  own  taste,  or  her  own  workmanship, 
looked  beside  that  of  others.  All  were  there 
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except  the  little  gift  of  Adelaide ;  that  Lucy 
had  removed.  Some  emotion  had  been  excited 
when  it  was  received,  and  each  one,  Adelaide 
excepted,  remarked  that  now  it  was  not  amongst 
the  rest ;  but  Lucy  was  known  to  be  rather 
whimsical,  and  her  companions  dared  to  make 
no  observation. 

The  friends  had  for  some  time  been  formed 
into  different  groups,  some  looking  at  prints, 
others  conversing;  and  a  few  had  secured  to 
themselves  an  agreeable  forenoon,  by  already 
being  deeply  engaged  in  devouring  the  pages 
of  a  novel.  Adelaide  was  conversing  with 
Lucy  and  her  cousin  Mary,  when  a  servant 
entered  and  delivered  a  letter  to  her  brother. 
Francis  opened  the  letter,  glanced  over  its  con- 
tents; then  looking  anxiously  at  Adelaide,  he 
put  it  hastily  in  his  pocket.  He  supposed  she 
had  not  perceived  him,  and  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, began  to  talk  to  him.  But  Francis  was 
mistaken.  There  is  a  certain  knowledge  one 
ever  possesses,  when  present,  regarding  those 
we  love.  However  we  may  appear  interested 
in  the  conversation  of  others,  and  in  whatever 
we  may  be  engaged,  still  we  perceive  how  they 
are  employed ;  and  one  rapid  glance  conveys 
to  us  a  perfect  knowledge  of  whether  they  are 
in  comfort  or  otherwise.  Adelaide  had  not 
observed  the  letter  given  to  her  brother  ;  but 
one  moment  after  she  saw  him  read  it,  and  put 
it  rapidly  away.  She  got  up  involuntarily, 
when  she  perceived  this ;.  but  seeing  him  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  number  of  acquaintances,  and 
feeling  she  was  a  stranger  to  almost  every  one 
present,  she  again  sat  down.  When  Francis 
first  looked  towards  his  sister,  her  countenance 
was  turned  from  him,  but  another  look  disco- 
vered her  to  him  pale  and  agitated.  In  one 
moment  he  was  by  her,  and  having  made  an 
apology  to  Miss  Walden,  he  gave  Adelaide  his 
arm,  and  led  her  to  her  own  apartment. 

"  Must  you  leave  me,  dear  Francis  ?"  said 
Adelaide,  in  a  tone  of  forced  composure,  but 
still  clinging  to  him. 

"  Be  composed,  my  dear  Adelaide,"  replied 
he,  "I  shall  not  leave  you  immediately ;  but 
you  must  give  me  your  advice — only  be  com- 
posed. This  letter  is  from  Major  Waldegrave  ; 
he  wishes  to  know  if  I  continue  determined  to 
leave  the  army  when  I  am  of  age,  and  if  I  still 
adhere  to  the  plans  I  formerly  mentioned  to 
him.  If  so,  he  thinks  I  ought  not  to  ask  my 
leave  of  absence  prolonged,  but  join  the  regi- 
ment when  my  time  is  expired.  My  dear 
Adelaide,  it  will  only  be  a  short  separation ; 
and  when  I  return,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in 
our  own  peaceful  residence,  and  not  live  in  the 
continued  bustle  in  which  I  have  been  involved 
since  our  return  to  Scotland." 

Adelaide.  "  Why  is  Major  Waldegrave  so 
desirous  you  should  go  immediately  1" 

Francis.  "  From  various  reasons,  which  I 
shall  explain  to  you  at  another  time ;  but  he 
strongly  urges  my  doing  so,  unless,  dear  Ade- 
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laide,  you  may  still  require  my  remaining  here. 
You  are  now  my  first  object  in  this  world." 

Adelaide.  "  I  do  not  require  you,  my  dear 
brother ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  form  our  fu- 
ture plans  aright,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  and 
according  to  the  last  wishes  of  our  parents. 
We  must  now  endeavour  to  submit.  But,  oh  ! 
I  shall  feel  an  orphan  indeed  when  deprived  of 
you  !" 

Adelaide  got  up  as  she  spoke  the  last  words  ; 
but  her  repressed  tears  would  no  longer  be 
controlled  :  agitated  and  unable  to  stand,  she 
sunk  back,  and  wept  bitterly.  Francis .  stood 
over  her,  trying  to  offer  comfort  and  to  subdue 
his  own  emotion.  When  he  remembered  all 
she  had  suffered  during  the  last  two  years,  he 
would  willingly  have  renounced  every  thing 
else,  to  remain  with  Adelaide  and  be  her  guar- 
dian and  protector  ;  but  the  advice  of  a  dying 
mother,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  had  guided  his 
determinations  otherwise.  When  Adelaide  had 
gained  that  relief  in  tears  which  nature  requi- 
red, she  soon  became  more  calm,  and  again 
spoke  to  Francis  in  her  usual  gentle  encourag- 
ing manner.  "  Answer  your  letter,"  added 
she,  "  and  leave  me  a  little  to  recover  myself; 
and  to  seek  that  comfort  to  my  poor  heart 
which  this  world,  which  even  you,  dear  Fran- 
cis, cannot  give." 

"  You  will  first  read  this  letter,  my  dear 
Adelaide,"  said  he,  as  he  opened  it,  and  'gave 
it  to  her  ;  then  continued  to  walk  up  and  down 
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the  room,  occasionally  looking  attentively  at 
her  while  she  read. 

The  warm,  and  almost  fatherly  affection 
with  which  Major  Waldegrave  addressed  her 
brother — the  deep  interest  which  he  expressed 
in  both  of  them — the  earnestness  with  which 
he  entreated  them,  simply  to  follow  the  path 
of  duty,  and  to  trust  their  happiness  to  that 
God,  in  "  whose  favour  is  life,  and  whose  lov- 
ing kindness  is  better  than  life,"  all  tended  to 
compose  the  mind  of  Adelaide.  The  idea  that 
her  brother,  now  the  object  dearest  to  her  on 
earth,  possessed  such  a  friend ;  that  he  would 
again  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  his  so- 
ciety, while  at  present  he  was  surrounded  only 
by  those  likely  to  lead  him  astray,  and  who  ri- 
diculed, without  mercy,  every  peculiarity  they 
discovered  in  his  conduct — all  conspired  to  re- 
concile her  to  the  idea  of  parting  with  him. 
Adelaide  perused  this  affectionate  letter  once 
more ;  then  returning  it  to  Francis, — 

"  There  can  be  no  hesitation,"  said  she, 
"  regarding  what  we  ought  to  do.  And  we 
must  remember,  also,  dear  Francis,  that  now 
we  are  not  at  home  :  our  long  absence  from  the 
party  below  will  be  remarked." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  replied 
Francis,  getting  up,  "  and  I  believe  many  a 
sad  heart  is  often  found  in  a  gay  scene." 

"  More  sad  than  yours  has  any  cause  to  be, 
I  trust,"  said  Adelaide. 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  her 
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brother,  embracing  her  affectionately,  "  I  shall 
return  soon,  if  you  will  accompany  me  back  to 
the  party." 

Adelaide  promised  she  would ;  and  when  he 
returned,  he  found  her  not  merely  composed, 
but  even  cheerful. 

Adelaide  and  her  brother  went  in  search  of 
their  young  friends,  in  the  apartment  in  which 
they  had  left  them,  but  were  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  music  into  another  room.  The  mo- 
ment they  appeared,  Rosanna  Lindsay,  a  little 
cousin  of  the  Murrays,  ran  to  them,  saying, 

"  Oh,  here  is  Adelaide ;  she  will  play,  I 
know  she  will.  She  never  refuses  me  any 
thing ;  and  this  tiresome  chair  is  such  an  im- 
moveable  partner." 

She  then  explained  to  Adelaide,  that  the 
young  ones  had  assembled  there,  to  teach  a 
little  girl  the  figure  of  a  favourite  quadrille,  in 
preparation  for  the  ball  in  the  evening ;  but 
wanting  one  to  make  their  number  complete, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  dance  without  music, 
or  to  substitute  a  chair  in  place  of  a  living 
partner. 

"  Do  come/'  said  Rosanna,  still  holding 
Adelaide  by  .  the »  hand.  Adelaide  complied 
with  her  request,  while  Francis  unwillingly  left 
the  room  in  search  of  the  elder  party. 

In  a  short  time,  the  little  dancers  were  join- 
ed by  all  the  others,  those  excepted  who  were 
in  the  pleasing  agony  of  extricating  the  hero  of 
a  novel  from  some  mysterious  dilemma.  The 
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arrival  of  so  great  a  number  seemed  to  afford 
no  pleasure  to  the  younger  party. 

"Here  come  the  old  ones,  and  adieu ^to  all 
our  joy,"  said  Richard  Walden,  while  he  still 
held  his  pretty  little  partner  by  the  hand. 

"  Old  ones,"  said  his  brother  Tom,  "  What 
do  you  mean,  Sir  ?  'And  pray  who  is  this  pretty 
little  girl,  who  is  good  enough  to  dance  with 
you,  Round-face  ?" 

"  Never  mind  who  she  is,"  replied  Richard, 
drawing  up,  and  leading  away  Rosanna  with 
him. 

"  The  young  rogue,"  said  Tom,  "  has  he 
lost  his  heart  already  ?" 

Adelaide  called  her  cousin  Mary  to  act  mu- 
sician, while  she  assisted  the  little  girl  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  figure  of  the  dance. 

Little  Anna  understood  immediately  what 
Adelaide  explained,  conquered  all  that  had 
appeared  difficult  to  her,  and  finished  the 
dance  without  one  mistake.  She  looked  the 
most  expressive  thanks  to  the  unknown  friend 
who  had  so  kindly  assisted  her,  but  did  not 
venture  to  say  any  thing.  Adelaide  remained 
near  her,  while  she  danced  the  quadrille  once 
more  ;  and  seeing  she  now  perfectly  understood 
it,  was  crossing  the  room  to  relieve  Mary  from 
the  duty  she  had  imposed  upon  her,  when  lit- 
tle Anna  eagerly  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  and 
kissed  it  with  so  much  warmth,  that  Adelaide 
was  in  a  moment  covered  with  as  deep  a  blush  • 
as  the  little  creature  herself  was,  when  she  dis- 
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covered  the  eyes  of  all  present  fixed  upon  them. 
The  old  ones,  as  Richard  considered  them, 
had  likewise  begun  to  dance,  while  Adelaide 
was  assisting  Anna ;  and  before  Adelaide  had 
recovered  from  her  confusion,  Tom  Walden 
drew  near  and  inquired, 

"If,  now  that  she  had  satisfied  the  young 
ones,  she  would  also  gratify  an  old  one,  by 
joining  in  the  dance?" 

Adelaide  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  while 
she  declined,  saying,  "  she  never  danced." 

Tom  thought  it  was  a  look  of  reproach  Ade- 
laide had  cast  upon  him,  and  he  felt  that  he 
deserved  it,  and  was  grieved  by  having  in- 
advertently given  a  moment's  pain.  From 
his  acquaintance  with  Francis,  he  knew  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  two  orphans, had 
been  involved ;  he  knew  also  some  of  their 
peculiar  opinions,  though  he  did  not  compre- 
hend them ;  but  at  that  moment  he  had  for- 
got every  thing :  He  had  watched  the  gentle 
and  amiable  'manner  in  which  Adelaide  had 
taken  the  trouble  of  teaching  the  child,  and  he 
would  have  chosen  to  join  in  the  amusement 
himself,  if  Adelaide  would  have  danced  with  him. 

The  dancing  still  continued,  till  Mrs.  Wal- 
den objected,  saying,  "  Her  young  friends  must 
reserve  some  of  their  strength  for  the  ball  at 
night,  and  that  her  darling  Lucy  appeared  fa- 
tigued." 

The   music   ceased,   and   the   dancers  were 
obliged  to  sit  down. 
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"  You  know,"  said  Mrs.  Walden,  "  you  will 
disappoint  the  friends  who  are  to  join  you  in  the 
evening,  if  you  then  appear  languid.  Lucy,  my 
darling,  you  look  exhausted ;  sit  down,  my  love, 
I  have  ordered  refreshments  to  be  brought." 

The  day  at  length  passed  on  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  various  amusements  provided,  it 
had  appeared  long  and  tedious  to  every  one. 
The  hour  approached  when  the  party  must  re- 
tire to  adorn  themselves  before  they  appeared 
in  the  ball-room.  Ere  they  parted,  Adelaide 
made  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Walden,  and  "  hoped 
she  would  excuse  her  appearing  again  that 
night."  "  What,  Miss  Murray  !"  replied  she, 
"will  you  not  appear  at  Lucy's  ball?  that  will 
be  a  great  disappointment.  Oh !  do  come  for  an 
hour  or  so,  just  to  say  you  have  been  there." 

"Miss  Murray  shall  do  exactly  as  she 
pleases,"  said  Mr.  Walden,  rather  in  a  tone 
of  authority,  intended  to  spare  Adelaide  any 
farther  entreaties  ;  "  she  has  been  very  kind  in 
giving  Lucy  the  pleasure  of  her  society  to-day." 

Mrs.  Walden  was  aware,  from  the  tone  in 
which  Mr.  Walden  spoke,  that  she  must  urge 
the  matter  no  farther  ;  and  replied,  "  that  Miss 
Murray  had  indeed  been  very  good." 

"  Surely,"  said  Mary  Lindsay  to  her  friend 
Adelaide,  when  they  retired,  "  this  has  been 
the  longest  day  I  ever  spent ;  and  what  folly  it 
is  delaying  this  same  ball,  we  have  heard  so 
much  of,  to  so  late  an  hour.  Behold  a  day  of 
pleasure.  The  young  ladies  suddenly  seized 
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witji  a  cough  to  prevent  a  yawn  ;  the  beaux 
compelled  to  rise,  (however  unsuitable  to  the 
speech  they  were  making,)  to  conceal  one,  each 
having  been  taught  that  to  yawn  in  company  is 
impolite — a  barbarism  not  to  be  endured  :  how 
many  I  have  seen  conquered  by  various  means 
to-day !  But,  dear  Adelaide,  what  are  you  to 
do  while  we  are  at  this  same  ball  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  shall  rejoice  to  find  myself  once 
more  alone,"  replied  Adelaide ;  "  we  have  been 
in  company  so  many  hours  ;  and  poor  Francis ! 
his  countenance  has  ceased  to  have  any  expres- 
sion whatever,  he  looked  so  tired.  I  wonder 
Lucy  could  be  at  the  trouble  to  speak  to  him. 
I  desired  him  to  come  here  when  he  was  ready. 
I  thought  you  would  like  him  to  go  down  with 
you  ;  and but  do  you  mean  to  dance  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  me  that  question,  dear  Ade- 
laide," replied  Mary,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
I  mean  to  do.  My  own  heart  condemns  me; 
were  it  not  for  this,  I  could  have  found  amuse- 
ment from  much  I  have  seen  and  heard  to-day, 
— but  I  must  dress,"  said  she,  going  towards  the 
door ;  then  keeping  her  face  concealed  from  her 
friend,  she  continued,  "  Adieu,  Adelaide  !  hap- 
py Adelaide  !  yes,  happy  Adelaide  !  You  have 
known  sorrow,  but  it  has  purified  your  soul, 
and  led  you  near  to  God.  You  -mourn  for 
those  who  are  no  more ;  but  every  thought 
associated  with  them  is  peace  and  comfort. 
Your  future  path  in  this  short  life  may  appear 
dark;  but,  beyond  this  little  span,  all  is  light 
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and  joy.  Oh !  Adelaide,  you  are  regarded  as 
an  orphan,  and  unfortunate ;  but  how  few  are 
acquainted  with  the  hapiness  you  enjoy !  How 
many  are  now  under  this  roof  to  whom  it  is  un- 
known ! And  there  is  one,"  added  she,  in 

a  low  voice,  "  most  unworthy,  who  knows,  in 
some  measure,  yet  forsakes  the  '  Fountain  of 
living  waters,  and  hews  out  broken  cisterns, 
that  can  hold  no  water.'  My  dear  friend,  I  have 
many  a  tale  to  tell  when  you  can  listen. — I  need 
your  counsels — your  prayers, — I  have  no  other 
friend." 

Adelaide  had  approached,  and  put  her  arm 
round  her  cousin,  while  she  spoke,  yet  almost 
feared  to  excite  any  farther  emotion  at  this  time. 
"You  shall  tell  me  every  thing,  dear  Mary, 
when  we  return  home ; — but  at  present  remem- 
ber how  we  are  placed.  Don't  suffer  yourself 
to  be  led  into  doing  what  you  disapprove  of. 
Must  you  appear  to  night  ?" 

Mary.  "  Appear  1 — Oh  !  yes,  I  must.  I 
have  also  charge  of  Rosanna.  But,  as  to  dan- 
cing, dear  Adelaide,  what  harm  can  there  be 
in  that,"  added  she,  in  a  desponding  tone,  "  to 
one  who  has  ceased  to  pray  ?" 

On  saying  this,  she  disengaged  herself  from 
Adelaide,  and  quickly  left  the  room. 

From  different  circumstances,  Adelaide  had 
never  been  able  to  enter  much  into  conversa- 
tion with  her  friend,  since  they  met  again,  after 
a  separation  of  eighteen  months ;  but  her  know- 
ledge of  Mary  led  her  to  see  she  was  unhappy, 
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and   she   suspected    unsteady   in    some  duties, 
while  she  conscientiously  fulfilled  others. 

A  short  time  after  Mary  left  Adelaide,  Fran- 
cis entered  her  room,  dressed  in  uniform,  as  Mrs. 
Walden  had  requested,  and  ready  for  the  ball. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain,  Adelaide,"  said  he, 
"  whether  I  am  right  in  going  to  this  tiresome 
ball.  Waldegrave  would  say  I  am  wrong, — he 
dislikes  all  compliances  in  these  things ;  but  it 
appears  to  me,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  I  have  been  placed  since  I  came  here, 
that  possibly  I  might  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  refusing.  I  have  refused  many  an  invitation 
of  the  same  kind,  when  I  valued  the  opinion  of 
those  who  knew  I  did  so,  more  than  I  value  the 
opinion  of  any  one  in  this  place  ;  but  here,  they 
are  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  re- 
ligious people, — I  have  been  so  often  called  up- 
on to  explain  what  my  conduct  meant, — I  am 
to  leave  this  country  so  soon,  that  I  have  con- 
sidered it  better  to  join  in  the  amusements  of 
this  most  fatiguing  day,  when  nothing  has  ap- 
peared to  me  positively  wrong.  I  shall  not  re- 
main late ;  at  twelve  o'clock  I  leave  the  ball- 
room." 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,"  repeated  Mary,  as  she 
entered  the  room  prepared  for  the  ball ;  "do 
you  expect  to  get  away  then  ?" 

"  I  intend  to  come  away,"  replied  Francis, 
smiling. 

"  Ah !"  said  Mary,  "  Mrs.  Walden  will  not 
choose  to  let  a  red  coat  escape  at  that  hour." 
3* 
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Francis.  "  We  shall  see  ;  will  you  come  with 
me?" 

Mary.  "  Most  gladly,  if  I  can ;  but  Mamma 
may  be  displeased,  if  I  do  any  thing  particular 
here ;  you  know  I  am  Miss  Lindsay  now," 
smiling. 

Francis,  laughing.  "  Oh  !  yes,  Sophia's  mar- 
riage has  given  you  promotion.  Well,  my  dear 
Miss  Lindsay,  ( making  a  low  bow, )  will  you 
do  me  the  honour  of  dancing  with  me  ?"  "  I 
don't  wish  to  dance  much,"  replied  Mary  ; 
"  and  I  won't  think  myself  obliged  to  do  so  with 
my  cousin  ;  and  you  know  you  must  dance  with 
Lucy." 

Francis.  "  I  forgot  that  part  of  my  duty. 
Well,  Lucy  has  some  good  qualities ;  but  that 
mother  is  enough  to  ruin  any  girl.  We  must 
move  off,  then,  Mary." 

Adelaide  \vas  now  left  to  her  own  thoughts 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  This  day  had  been 
more  oppressive  to  her,  because  a  long  period 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  joined  in  any  gaiety  ; 
and,  from  Major  Waldegrave's  letter,  which 
obliged  Francis  to  determine  upon  his  future 
plans  without  delay,  the  idea  of  parting  with 
her  brother  had  painfully  presented  itself  to  her 
mind  since  the  morning ;  but  Mary's  words  had 
now  awakened  other  thoughts,  which  tended  to 
calm  and  support  her  even  in  this  prospect. 
Regarding  Mary  herself,  she  felt  the  most  anx- 
ious solicitude,  and  resolved  to  seek  an  early 
opportunity  of  getting  her  to  explain  the  cause 
of  her  present  want  of  comfort. 
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Adelaide  found  it  needless  to  go  to  bed ; 
there  was  such  continued  noise  in  the  house, 
that  to  sleep  was  impossible ;  and,  placing  her- 
self at  an  open  window,  her  thoughts  wandered 
from  the  busy  scene  within  doors  to  the  scene 
which  nature  presented  before  her.  The  rain 
had  ceased  for  some  hours ;  the  wind  was  in 
some  degree  fallen,  but  was  still  heard  amongst 
the  fine  old  trees ;  the  moon  was  shining  bright 
at  times,  then  struggling  through  many  dark 
and  opposing  clouds, 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray, 
Thro'  the  heavens'  wide  pathless  way.    _ 

Adelaide  soon  became  insensible  to  the 
sounds  of  gaiety  which  had  before  disturbed 
her,  and,  ere  she  was  conscious  of  it,  her  lively 
imagination  had  wandered  far,  upon  what  she 
considered  forbidden  ground.  Even  when  our 
minds  have  been  led  to  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion,  there  is  a  looking  for,  and  a  longing" 
after,  rest  and  happiness  in  the  present  state. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  death  may  carry  us 
away,  ere  the  sun  again  rises  upon  this  world, 
but  we  know  also,  that  a  long  life  is  perhaps 
before  us :  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  we  do 
not  look  forward  to  its  being  all  clouded  by 
adversity. 

Adelaide  had,  in  thought,  passed  over  the 
year  of  painful  separation  which  Francis  and  she 
expected ;  and  having  fancied  them  once  more 
in  the  beloved  abode  of  her  childhood,  and  in 
the  lovely  scenes  associated,  in  her  remem- 
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brance,  with  the  happiest  moments  of  her  life, 
she  was  forming  schemes  of  happiness,  and  of 
imagined  usefulness,  that  made  her  start  back 
alarmed,  when  she  recollected  her  present  si- 
tuation ;  when  she  thought  how  vain  and  sinful 
it  is  to  presume  upon  the  future,  while  we  know 
not  what  a  day,  or  an  hour,  may  bring  forth. 

Adelaide  withdrew  from  the  window,  chilled 
by  the  dampness  of  the  air,  and  ashamed  of 
having  allowed  her  imagination  so  much  liberty. 
Alas !  thought  she,  we  avoid  one  danger,  and 
we  fall  into  another,  which  may  present  itself 
in  a  form  less  obvious,  but  to  us  more  pleasing. 
I  was  steady  in  declining  to  join  in  the  amuse- 
ments to-night,  which  at  present  have  no  at- 
traction for  me,  and  have  I  now  been  any  bet- 
ter employed  than  Mary  1  Yet,  I  disapproved 
of  her  yielding  in  this  matter. 

Adelaide  knew,  by  former  experience,  that 
her  warm,  and  often  troublesome  imagination 
had  been  too  much  indulged,  to  be  immediately 
repressed,  except  by  some  new  and  active  em- 
ployment.- She  was  aware  it  would  then  be  a 
vain  attempt  to  examine  -what  first  led  her 
astray  ;  to  force  •  her  mind  to  bend  to  some  oc- 
cupation was  her  best  remedy.  When  once 
more  restored  to  a  calm  state  of  feeling  and 
thought,  it  might  be  useful  to  look  back  on 
what  led  to  former  errors.  Adelaide  had  often 
followed  and  found  the  benefit  of  this  plan,  and 
now  shutting  the  window,  and  placing  herself 
at  a  table,  she  obliged  her  imagination  to  be- 
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come  still,  while  she  forced  herself  to  answer  a 
letter  she  had  received  a  few  days  before.  She 
had  nearly  completed  her  task,  and  her  thoughts 
were  again  peaceful  and  composed,  when  pre- 
cisely at  twelve  o'clock  Francis  entered  the 
room. 

"  I  rejoice  to  see  you,"  said  Adelaide,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  him  ;  "  how  are  you  now?" 

"Perhaps  a  little  wiser  than  when  I  left 
you,"  replied  Francis;  I  have  seldom  seen  the 
evil  of  these  vanities  more  than  I  have  done  to- 
night ;  but  I  have  had  some  pleasant  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Walden.  That  man  is  certainly 
inquiring  after  truth.  But  good  night,  dear 
Adelaide,  I  am  so  exhausted,  I  was  nearly 
asleep  in  the  ball-room  ;  you  must  go  to  bed." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Adelaide,  "  but  Mary  and 
Rosanna" 

"  Rosanna  will  be  here  immediately,"  inter- 
rupted Francis  ;  "  the  supper  of  the  young  ones 
was  nearly  concluded  when  I  left  them ;  the 
children  were  my  greatest  amusement, — the  lit- 
tle puppets, — if  it  was  right  to  be  amused  with 
such  injurious  folly  :  We  have  heard  of  '  High 
Life  below  Stairs/  but  that  was  high  life  from 
the  nursery ;  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  little 
beaux  and  belles.  And  here  comes  one  of  the 
beauties \ from  the  gay  scene,"  continued  he, 
as  Rosanna  ran  into  the  room,  "  with  her  little 
face  flushed,  having  danced  herself  into  a  fever, 
I  should  think,  for  she  is  too  much  excited  to 
sleep  any  this  night.  Rosanna,"  continued  he, 
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taking  her  on  his  knee,  "  when  you  visit  Ade- 
laide and  me,  after  my  return  home,  you  will 
never  see  any  balls  at  Avonley,  or  any  dancing, 
but  what  you  may  choose  to  take  in  the  fields, 
or  any  feasts  such  as  you  have  seen  to-day  ; 
will  you  come  to  us,  when  we  can  promise  you 
no  such  pleasures  ?" 

"  I  would  go  to  Adelaide  any  where,"  said 
Rosanna,  "  but  why  may  we  have  no  balls  ?  the 
pleasant  music  is  still  sounding  in  my  ears." 

"So  as  to  banish  sleep,"  said  Francis,  smil- 
ing. 

"  I  know,"  continued  the  little  girl, "  Adelaide's 
birth-day  would  have  been  differently  kept.  All 
the  money  spent  to-night  in  decorations  and 
such  things,  she  would  have  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  cottages  round  her  more  comfortable, 
and  in  giving  clothes  to  the  poor  ragged  chil- 
dren of  the  charity-school ;  the  distant  one  I 
mean." 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  interrupted  Adelaide,  "  we 
keep  no  such  days." 

"  Well,  New  Year's  Day  or  'Quarter  day," 
continued  the  child,  looking  at  Francis ;  "  it  is 
all  one  :  but  there  are  no  schools  here,  and 
Miss  Walden  would  think  it  must  dirty  her  fine 
clothes  if  she  went  into  a  cottage ;  and  if  she 
ventured  to  carry  any  cordial  to  a  sick  person, 
her  Mamma  would  be  certain  she  had  caught 
infection  from  them,  though  it  might  be  some 
one  dying  of  rheumatism,  or  the  poor  little 
child  who  was  burned  the  other  day  ;  and  she 
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would  make  such  a  fuss  about  it,  and  oblige  her 
to  change  all  her  clothes,  and  smell  perfumes 
all  day.  It  was  Richard  told  me  so,"  continued 
she  eagerly ;  "  but  the  boys  may  do  as  they 
please  ;  their  Papa  won't  have  them  so  kept  up. 
Richard  sees  the  poor  boy  every  day  ;  when- 
ever the  rain  ceased  this  forenoon,  he  went  to 
carry  him  some  grapes  his  Papa  had  given  him  ; 
Oh !  I  wished  so  much  to  have  gone  with  him." 

"  Sweet  child,"  said  Francis,  fondling  the 
little  creature,  "  what  a  pity  to  give  you  a  taste 
for  any  pleasures  but  those  which  reason  and  re- 
ligion approve.  Rosanna,"  continued  he,  "  you 
must  be  very  kind  to  Adelaide  when  I  am  gone, 
and  you  shall  come  to  Avonley,  the  first  rejoic- 
ing day  we  keep  ;  and  you  shall  tell 'me  whether 
we  can  make  you  as  happy  there  as  you  have 
been  to-day,  and  without  a  ball." 

"  Now,  then,  dear  Rosanna,"  said  Adelaide, 
"  bid  Francis  good  night ;  I  must  get  that  little 
flushed  face  to  bed  ;  Mary  trusted  to  me,  if  she 
was  detained." 

"  Mary  was  coming  with  me,"  said  Rosanna  ; 
"  but  Mrs.  Wajden  stopped  her,  and  Tom 
brought  me  to  your  door.  Mary  looked  disap- 
pointed, but  she  kissed  me,  and  bid  me  tell 
Adelaide  I  had  been  a  good  child." 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  following  morning  Adelaide  again  ap- 
peared in  deep  mourning.  Lucy  felt  pleased 
and  grateful  for  the  attention  which  had  been 
paid  to  her  birth-day  ;  and  Tom  thought  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  another  dress  more 
becoming. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Lindsay's 
carriage  was  announced,  which  was  to  convey 
the  young  party  home  to  Belford.  Mrs.  Walden 
did  all  in  her  power  to  induce  them  to  prolong 
their  visit,  and  Lucy  joined  most  cordially  in 
her  entreaties ;  but  the  cousins  had  been  too 
severely  tired  of  the  birth-day  to  have  the  slight- 
est wish  to  remain.  Francis,  having  some  busi- 
ness to  arrange  before  his  leaving  the  country, 
pleaded  that  excuse  for  all,  and  they  departed 
rejoicing  that  the  visit  was  over,  and  feeling 
their  spirits  revive  as  they  bid  adieu  to  the 
beautiful  residence  of  Woodford ;  at  least,  so 
felt  the  three  elder  friends ;  Rosanna  and  her 
brother  thought  they  could  have  enjoyed  another 
day  of  pleasure. 
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When  Lucy  saw  the  carriage  drive  off,  she 
felt  that  it  conveyed  away  the  only  individuals 
who,  amongst  the  multitude  that  had  been  as- 
sembled, had  excited  in  her  mind  the  slightest 
interest.  She  longed  to  get  rid  of  the  remain- 
ing visitors ;  but  feared  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  intended  a  longer  stay.  In  a  few  hours, 
however,  all  were  dispersed  to  their  different 
dwellings.  Mrs.  Walden  was  so  fatigued  with 
her  labours  to  entertain  her  guests,  (Lucy  never 
taking  more  trouble  than  was  agreeable  to  her- 
self,) that  she  retired  to  her  own  apartment, 
having  advised  her  darling  Lucy  to  lie  down. 

Lucy  allowed  her  mother  to  suppose  she  in- 
tended to  follow  her  advice ;  but  thinking  a 
little  fresh  air  would  be  more  agreeable,  she 
directed  her  steps  towards  the  garden,  taking 
with  her  a  new  novel,  to  relieve  the  languor 
which  often  ensues  after  a  day  of  excitement. 
The  interest  which  Lucy  Walden  felt  in  Ade- 
laide was  something  quite  new  to  her,  and  it 
was  agreeable.  The  first  time  they  met  was  in 
London,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance. 
Adelaide  first  took  leave,  and  gave  Lucy  an  op- 
portunity of  inquiring  who  that  very  pleasing, 
interesting  young  lady  was.  When  she  dis- 
covered that  Adelaide  had  spent  two  years 
abroad — had  visited  almost  every  place  that 
she  herself  wished  to  see — when  she  found  she 
had  spent  near  an  hour  in  company  with  her, 
without  observing  her  introduce  one  French  or 
Italian  word  ;  she  thought  her  very  singular, 
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and  her  quiet  manners  totally  unlike  the  flourish 
she  intended  to  return  with,  if  she  could  ac- 
complish her  wish  to  travel. 

The  two  young  ladies  again  met  in  the  same 
house  several  times.  Lucy,  after  some  trouble, 
discovered  that  her  new  acquaintance  was  a 
proficient  in  most  of  the  accomplishments  which 
young  people  acquire ;  but  she  never  made  the 
smallest  display  of  any.  'Adelaide  was  ever 
modest  and  unassuming  ;  but  there  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  composed  dignity  in  her  manner, 
which  kept  Lucy  under  a  certain  kind  of  re- 
straint she  was  not  accustomed  to.  Lucy  was 
in  the  habit  of  being  rather  made  of,  and  her 
favour  courted  by  her  companions  :  she  was  an 
only  daughter  ;  had  the  prospect  of  a  good  for- 
tune, and  was  indulged  in  parties  of  pleasure, 
balls,  &c.  by  her  mother,  when  she  pleased, 
and  was  therefore  a  profitable  acquaintance. 
Not  meeting  with  this  from  Adelaide,  Lucy 
supposed  herself  rather  avoided  by  her,  though 
she  was  always  amiable  and  polite  when  they 
met.  Lucy  had  again  seen  Adelaide  at  Mr. 
Lindsay's  since  they  returned  to  the  country, 
and  having  conversed  with  her  at  different 
times,  she  found  her  interest  and  regard  still 
more  increased,  though  Adelaide  frequently 
expressed  sentiments  she  did  not  understand. 
Thus  stood  matters,  when  the  unexpected  little 
remembrance  she  received  from  Adelaide  the 
morning  of  her  birth-day,  imparted  to  her  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  that  was  evident  to  all  near 
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her.  FranciSjfyoo,  had  obtained  his  own  share 
of  regard ;  and  she  wished  to  detain  them, 
and  the  young  Lindsays,  after  the  other  guests 
had  departed.  She  felt  greatly  mortified,  there- 
fore, when  no  persuasion  could  prevail  upon 
them  to  remain.  She  fancied,  too,  that  Ade- 
laide had  looked  at  her  and  smiled,  when  she 
was  flirting  with  her  silly  admirer,  Sir  John 
Granby,  the  day  before  :  and  again  that  Ade- 
laide had  turned  away  rather  indignant,  from  a 
pretty,  flattering  speech  she  addressed  to  her. 
These  two  trifling  circumstances  had  occurred 
more  frequently  to  Lucy's  remembrance  than 
her  pride  would  have  acknowledged  even  to 
herself;  and  now  Adelaide  was  gone,  and  she 
had  done  nothing  to  efface  them  from  her  re- 
collection, if,  indeed,  they  retained  any  place 
there. 

"  I  do  not  care  about  her  opinion  of  me," 
said  Lucy,  as  she  again  opened  the  volume  she 
had  brought  out  with  her  ;  still,  however, 
thoughts  of  the  brother  and  sister  mingled  with 
the  story  she  began  to  pursue,  till  at  length  the 
plot  thickened,  and  presented  other  ideas  to  her 
mind ;  and  she  continued  reading,  till  sent  for 
to  receive  some  visitors  who  came  to  make  their 
personal  inquiries,  and  talk  over  the  adventures 
of  the  ball.  Lucy  obeyed  the  summons,  but  not 
in  the  best  humour  to  give  her  friends  a  kind 
reception. 

The  day  following  the  return  of  the  party  to 
Belford,  Adelaide  found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lind- 
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say  and  the  grown  up  part  of  the  family  were 
invited  to  dine  with  Lady  Rossaley,  some 
miles  distant.  Francis  and  she  sent  their  excuse, 
unwilling  to  spend  any  part  of  the  time  they 
could  now  be  together  in  visiting,  and  hoped 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  evening  in  the  absence  of  the 
family. 

Francis  had  given  his  sister  the  charge  of 
various  little  matters  of  business,  which  she  was 
to  execute  for  him  ;  and  had  yet  something  far- 
ther to  explain  to  her.  When  he  had  informed 
her  of  all  his  wishes, — 

"  Now,  dear  Adelaide,"  said  he,  "  this  busi- 
ness being  accomplished,  we  may  as  well  take 
ourselves  out ;  for  you  know,  in  my  aunt's  ab- 
sence, the  children  will  not  leave  us  long  in 
peace."  They  accordingly  went  out,  and  walk- 
ed on  for  some  time  in  silence  :  even  the  ar- 
rangement of  business  being  over,  appeared  to 
Adelaide  to  bring  the  dreaded  moment  of  sepa- 
ration nearer ;  yet  anxious  not  to  give  way  to 
painful  feelings,  she  turned  to  her  brother  say- 
ing : — 

"  Francis,  I  have  heard  much  of  Major  Walde- 
grave,  and  I  know  the  happiness  it  imparted  to 
my  dear  mother,  when  she  knew  of  his  friend- 
ship for  her  son.  But  how  did  you  first  become 
acquainted  with  him  ?" 

When  Adelaide  put  this  question  to  him, 
Francis  stopped  for  a  moment ;  then  pointing 
to  the  scene  around  them,  which,  absorbed  in 
her  own  sad  reflections,  she  had  been  uncon- 
scious of, 
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"  Look  up,  Adelaide,"  said  he.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  he  added,  "  Can  any  human  expression 
describe  the  beauty  of  nature,  as  we  now  behold 
it  ?  It  was  on  such  an  evening  as  this,  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Major  Waldegrave.  I 
had  frequently  seen,  but  it  was  then  I  first  con- 
versed with  him.  Oh !  Adelaide,  if  I  could 
convey  to  you  all  that  followed,  all  that  preceded 
that  evening,  you  would  then  know  the  obli- 
gations which  I  am  under  to  this  unequalled 
f-iend." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  emotion,  Adelaide 
feared  she  had  recalled  something  very  painful 
to  his  remembrance. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  recal  any  sad  thoughts  at 
present,  dear  Francis." 

"  They  are  sad  thoughts,"  replied  he,  "  yet 
connected  with  my  brightest  hopes ;  and  I  be- 
lieve you  may  feel  less  anxiety  regarding  your 
absent  brother,  if  I  make  you  better  acquainted 
with  the  friend  to  whom  he  is  going." 

They  went  on  for  a  little  in  silence  :  then 
Francis  continued, — 

"  You  know,  dear  Adelaide,  it  was  my  own 
wish  to  enter  the  army,  not  the  wish  of  my  pa- 
rents. When  I  first  joined  my  regiment,  I  re- 
membered the  parting  counsels  I  had  received 
before  I  left  my  father's  house ;  and,  for  a  time, 
I  continued  to  regulate  my  conduct  by  his 
advice.  I  went  at  least  once  to  church  on  Sun- 
day ;  and  this  would  have  met  with  little  oppo- 
sition from  my  associates,  if  I  had  yielded  in 
4* 
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other  matters ;  but  the  restraints  of  my  early 
education  prevailed  for  a  time ;  and  I  stood  the 
ridicule,  and  the  hard,  and,  to  youthful  pride, 
wounding  names,  applied  to  me,  with  some 
courage.  But,  my  dear  Adelaide,  the  best  ed- 
ucation bestowed  by  human  parents,  cannot 
change  the  heart :  The  power  of  God  alone 
can  accomplish  that  new  creation.  Hitherto  I 
had  lived  with  those  who  had  a  respect  for  re- 
ligion, if  they  did  not  yield  to  its  holy  influ- 
ence ;  but  religion — morality — every  thing — 
was  set  at  defiance  by  the  unhappy  companions 
with  whom  I  now  spent  my  time.  They  saw  I 
was  insensibly  yielding  to  their  example :  they 
ceased  to  ridicule  me  ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  I 
was  completely  one  of  their  number,  in  folly, 
idleness,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  From 
what  the  world  esteems  positive  guilt,  the  in- 
structions and  example,  perhaps  rather  the 
prayers  of  my  parents,  mercifully  saved  me. 
During  that  period,  I  was  little  acquainted 
with  Major  Waldegrave.  I  was  informed, 
when  I  joined  the  regiment,  that  he  was  a 
canting  Methodist.  My  conscience  warned 
me,  that,  if  I  acted  wisely,  I  would  avail  myself 
of  his  example  and  advice,  in  this  new  world 
upon  which  I  had  entered  ;  but  I  had  not  cou- 
rage to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  one  who, 
though  treated  with  respect  when  present,  was, 
when  absent,  perpetually  sneered  and  laughed 
at.  I  one  day  heard  the  Colonel  of  our  regi- 
ment answer  some  inquiries,  made  by  a  stran- 
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ger,  regarding  Major  Waldegrave.     He  inform- 
ed him  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  undaunted 
courage  :  that  his  conduct  as  an  officer  and  a 
man  was  irreproachable:  that  he   had   known 
instances  of  his  acting  in  the  most  generous 
manner  ;  and,  in  shdrt,  it  was  the  greatest  pity 
j  in  the  world  so  fine  a  fellow  should  take  such  a 
I  whim  as  to  become  a  Methodist. 

"  Major  Waldegrave  has  a  fine  countenance, 
and  something  rather  commanding  in  his  ap- 
i  pearance,  though  modest,  reserved,  and  natural 
in  his  manner.     I  saw  he  had  remarked  me, 
for  what  reason  I  knew  not ;  but  very  frequent- 
j  ly  I  found  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  ;  and  I  have 
[  shrunk  from  the  look  of  this  stranger,  if  I  met 
\,  his  eye    when   joining   in   the  ridicule  of  any 
I  thing  sacred  ;  and,   while   indignant  at  feeling 
this  restraint,  there  was  still  so  much  mildness, 
and  apparent  interest  regarding  me,  in  the  ex- 
pression  of  his  countenance,   that  I  felt  a  cer- 
tain love  for  him  mingle  strangely  with  my  re- 
|  bellious  feelings. 

"  At  length  I  happened  to  spend  a  day  in 
the   country   with    Major   Waldegrave.      The 
party  was  small.     I  had  brought  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the   family  with  me ;  and,  till  I 
!  saw  Major   Waldegrave   in   the    drawing-room 
i  before  dinner,  I  was  not  aware  of  his  being  ac- 
;  quainted  with   them.     The  moment  I  entered 
i  the  roorrv  Mr.  Bently,  the  gentleman  in  whose 
house  we  inet,  said,  he   knew  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  introduce  Major  Waldegrave  and  me  to 
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each  other — he  hope.d  we  were  already  inti- 
mate acquaintances.  I  felt  rather  awkward, 
conscious  of  having  avoided  one,  who  I  saw 
was  treated  with  no  common  respect  by  this 
amiable  family.  Major  Waldegrave  held  out 
his  hand  to  me  in  a  friendly  manner,  saying, 
'  He  hoped  we  should  now  become  better  ac- 
quainted than  we  had  yet  been.'  I  felt  grati- 
fied by  his  manner,  I  scarcely  knew  why ;  for, 
at  that  moment,  I  would  have  feared  any  of  my 
friends  seeing  me  converse  with  him.  The 
time  was  spent  in  a  pleasant  and  rational  way  ; 
and  I  felt  myself  unworthy  of  being  treated 
with  the  kindness  I  experienced.  One  sweet 
little  girl,  Adelaide,  who  somehow  reminded 
me  of  what  you  had  been,  attracted  my  atten- 
tion ;  we  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  she  remained  by  me  whenever  she  was  al- 
lowed to  be  in  the  room. 

"  It  was  in  Autumn  :  the  day  had  been  fine 
beyond  description ;  and  the  sun-set  was  so 
glorious  and  magnificent,  that,  on  Major  Wal- 
degrave pointing  to  the  heavens,  with  one  con- 
sent the  whole  party  left  the  house,  and  as- 
cended a  little  rising  ground,  that  they  might 
behold  it  without  any  intervening  object.  We 
remained  there  for  some  time  :  and  I  saw,  with 
feelings  of  envy,  the  high  enjoyment  Major 
Waldegrave,  and  others  present,  seemed  to  ex- 
perience from  the  glorious  scene  they  ^yitnessed. 
To  me  it  imparted  no  pleasure. 

"  As  we  returned  to  the  house,  I  was  sur- 
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prised  by  Major  Waldegrave  inviting  me  to 
walk  home  with  him.  I  could  not  decline  this ; 
nor  was  I  disposed  to  do  so.  I  cared  not  for 
ridicule,  or  any  thing  else,  at  that  moment :  I 
,  was  too  miserable.  The  domestic  happiness 
and  peace  I  had  seen  in  this  family,  combined 
with  other  circumstances,  had  forcibly  recalled 
to  me  the  harmony  and  comfort  of  my  own 
home.  The  child,  Adelaide,  reminded  me  of 
you ;  and  I  thought  how  the  happiness  of  all 
dear  to  me  on  earth  would  in  one  moment  be 
destroyed,  if  they  knew  the  life  which  I  had  led 
since  I  left  them — and  they  must  know  it  soon. 
This  idea  brought  agony  with  it. 

"  At  an  earlier  hour  than  I  expected,  Major 
Waldegrave  took  leave.  When  we  set  out,  he 
offered  me  his  arm  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, saying,  '  He  had  not  expected  to  meet  me 
in  a  circle  so  domestic ;  that  if  I  found  any 
pleasure  in  such  society,  he  would  be  happy  to 
introduce  me  to  his  wife,  and  to  three  as  fine 
children  as  those  I  had  that  day  found  so  attrac- 
tive ;'  and  without  leaving  me  time  to  reply,  he 
added,  '  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  Mrs.  Walde- 
grave that  she  may  expect  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  to  dinner  to-morrow  V  I  marvelled  even 
then,  at  the  rapid  change  in  my  feelings,  which 
induced  me  instantly  to  accept  this  invitation. 
Major  Waldegrave  seemed  pleased  with  my  im- 
mediate compliance ;  and  had,  I  suppose,  ex- 
pected me  to  hesitate  or  decline.  I  was  then 
too  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  others,  to  stand 
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in  awe  even  of  that  ridicule  which  a  few  days 
before  had  acted  as  a  law  to  me.  We  continu- 
ed to  walk  slowly  on  in  silence  for  some  time. 
I  imagined  my  new  companion  as  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pleasurable  feel- 
ings, which  the  beauty  of  the  evening  appeared 
to  excite,  as  I  was  absorbed  in  my  own  misera- 
ble thoughts.  At  length  we  ascended  a  nar- 
row path  in  our  way,  at  the  summit  of  which 
Major  Waldegrave  stopped,  and  turning  to  me, 
he  looked  up,  saying, 

"  *  Behold  the  wonders  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. We  have  this  day  seen  the  earth 
below,  adorned  with  the  richest  beauty,  and 
furnished  with  every  thing  for  the  service  and 
enjoyment  of  man  j  look,  now,  upon  the  hea- 
vens above  1' 

"  These  words  roused  my  attention.  A 
lovely  glow  still  remained  upon  the  sky  where 
the  sun  had  withdrawn,  and  the  moon  was  now 
pouring  her  soft  light  upon  us,  and  upon  all 
around  us ;  her  more  than  usual  brightness  ob- 
scured the  lesser  stars,  yet  we  beheld  a  count- 
less multitude.  I  could  not  be  insensible  to 
the  beauty,  the  harmony,  the  grandeur,  by 
which  we  were  surrounded.  My  companion 
allowed  me  to  gaze  upon  the  glorious  scene  for 
some  minutes ;  then,  pointing  to  the  moon  and 
stars,  he  said,  in  a  tone  scarcely  audible, 
1  Though  silence  reigns,  must  we  not  acknow- 
ledge that  a  voice  still  proclaims/ 

1  The  baud  that  made  them  is  Divine.' 
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I  was  startled  by  this  appeal,  and  went  a  few 
steps  from  him  as  if  to  gain  a  different  point 
of  view.  I  was  willing  to  admire  the  works  of 
nature,  but  not  to  be  led  by  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  God.  I  had  long  endeavoured 
to  banish  from  my  unhappy  mind  every  thought 
of  my  Creator. 

"  When  I  went  from  Major  Waldegrave,  I 
observed  him  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven  ;  and  he 
appeared  engaged  in  mental  prayer  for  some 
minutes  :  he  then  came  to  me,  and  again  tak- 
ing my  arm,  we  resumed  our  walk,  while  he 
said,  in  a  mild  voice, 

"  '  Do  not  turn  from  me,  my  dear  Murray ; 
do  not  think  I  presume  too  far,  when  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  sought  your  acquaintance, 
that  I  might  endeavour  to  warn  you  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  I  know  you  better  than 
you  are  aware  of,  and  I  would  gladly  save  you 
from  increasing  misery.  Murray,'  continued 
he,  '  I  have  not  always  been  the  despised  Me- 
thodist you  now  know  me.  When  I  first  enter- 
ed the  army,  my  course  was  such  as  yours  has 
hitherto  been ;  but  I  advanced  in  folly  and 
wickedness,  till  I  brought  such  darkness  and 
suffering  upoln  my  soul,  that  even  the  remem- 
brance of  those  days  of  sin  can  yet  poison  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  existence.'  He  spoke  with 
much  emotion,  and  had  withdrawn  his  arm  from 
mine.  I  felt  overwhelmed  by  the  unexpected 
manner  in  which  I  had  been  addressed  ;  by  the 
hint  that  I  was  known  better  than  I  supposed ; 
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and  still  more  by  the  agitation  which  I  saw  him 
struggling  to  overcome. 

"  After  a  pause,  Major  Waldegrave  continued 
in  a  calm  voice,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heav- 
en, '  I  believe  assuredly  that  my  iniquity  is  par- 
doned, that  my  sins  are  forgiven  :  there  is  infinite 
power  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  to  cleanse  from  the 
deepest  .guilt.  In  Him  alone  I  trust.  I  know 
the  living  way  of  access  to  heaven  and  to  God ; 
and  when  I  lay  aside  this  earthly  tabernacle,  I 
shall  follow  my  Redeemer,  that  I  may  be  with 
him  where  he  is. — But  in  those  days  of  sin,  the 
idea  of  which  now  fills  me  with  horror,  I  knew 
not  the  character  of  that  Being,  against  whom  I 
lifted  up  my  rebellious  arm  :  I  knew  not  the 
mercy  and  the  love  of  that  Saviour  I  rejected, 
that  God  from  whom  I  fled. Murray,'  con- 
tinued he,  '  if  the  warning  and  advice  of  another 
could  reach  your  heart;  if  my  feeble  voice 
could  describe  to  you  the  horrors  of  an  awakened 
conscience — the  agony  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and 
lead  you  back  to  the  narrow  path  from  which 
you  have  strayed — but  this  is  God's  work  : — 
Yet  bear  with  me  for  a  moment — in  the  great- 
ness of  my  rebellion  against  Heaven,  I  never 
dared  to  corrupt  the  innocent.  Remember  your 
conversation  last  night  with  young  Mortimer, 
and., oh  !  beware  of  again  venturing  upon  such 
fearful  ground — do  not  have  the  blood  of  another 
soul  to  answer  for.  That  youth  entered  the 
army,  not  from  choice,  but  necessity.  His 
mother  is  a  widow  placed  in  very  distressing 
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circumstances,  and  she  did  not  consider  it 
proper  to  refuse  a  commission  which  was  offered 
in  this  regiment.  She  hoped,  too,  that  a  son  of 
Mr.  Clement  Murray's  being  in  it,  would  be  a 
peculiar  advantage — yet  has  he  been  the  first  to 
lead  astray  an  inexperienced  boy,  while  the 
prayers  of  his  mother  are  now  ascending  to 
Heaven  for  the  salvation  of  an  only  son.' 

"  Major  Waldegrave  spoke  in  a  deep  and 
solemn  tone,  and  paused  suddenly  at  these 
words. 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you,  my  dear  Ade- 
laide, what  I  felt  during  this  conversation. 
Waldegrave's  extreme  kindness,  his  bringing 
forward  those  circumstances  in  his  own  life 
which  I  had  never  before  heard  of — his  appa- 
rent interest  in  me — the  sound  of  religious 
truth  which  had  never  reached  me  since  I  left 
my  father's  house — all  had  affected  and  soften- 
ed me,  and  by  degrees  subdued  my  pride  ;  but 
when  he  alluded  to  poor  Mortimer,  it  was  un- 
mixed horror  that  I  felt.  I  was  conscious  the 
young  man  liked  me,  and  that  he  was  already 
injured  by  my  influence  and  example.  I  re-  / 
mained  in  silent  agony.  In  a  little,  Major 
Waldegrave  turned  to  me,  saying,  '  Have  I  en- 
tirely lost  your  friendship,  by  venturing  to 
speak  thus  boldly,  on  this  I  may  say  Jirst  day 
of  our  acquaintance  ?' 

"  I   answered,  I  know  not  what — but  ended 
by  entreating  him  to  speak  to  Mortimer.     He 
declined    doing    so,    saying,    Mortimer   would 
5 
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then  avoid  all  intercouse  with  him,  and  the  at- 
tempt might  do  harm  ;  that  if  I  regretted  the 
past,  I  could  be  of  more  use  to  him  than  any 
other  person. 

"  I  need  not  repeat  the  conversation  which 
followed.  Major  Waldegrave  brought  forward 
in  their  true  colours,  the  different  opinions  I 
had  advanced  the  preceding  evening ; — repre- 
sented, in  the  most  powerful  manner,  to  what 
my  present  conduct  must  lead — and  after 
preaching  the  terrors  of  the  law,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  point  out  the  only  way  of  return  to  God. 
We  parted  when  we  reached  the  little  avenue 
which  conducted  him  to  his  retired  residence. 
We  parted,  by  his  folding  the  poor  offending  sin- 
ner to  his  heart ;  and  from  that  hour  he  has 
been  to  me  a  father  and  a  friend." 

Francis  was  too  much  overcome  by  the 
thoughts  which  crowded  upon  his  remem- 
brance to  be  able  to  proceed  for  some  time  ; 
at  length  he  continued, — 

"  To  make  the  impression  of  what  had  pas- 
sed still  deeper  on  my  wretched  mind,  a  most 
painful  sight  awaited  rne  ere  I  reached  the  bar- 
racks. As  I  walked  on,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  confused  noise  in  the  street,  and 
looking  up,  I  saw  the  unfortunate  Mortimer  in- 
toxicated, ,and  leading  home  by  two  friends;  he 
had  made  some  resistance,  and  at  the  moment 
I  first  saw  him  he  had  just  fallen.  In  a  state 
of.  feeling  almost  distracted,  I  rushed  forward, 
and  calling  the  friend  who  remained  near,  I 
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assisted  him  in  conveying  poor  Mortimer  to  his 
rooms.  I  saw  him  put  to  bed,  found  my  ser- 
vant, and  left  him  to  watch  by  the  unhappy 
boy,  with  orders  to  let  him  know,  that  I  wished 
to  see  him  early  the  following  day.  / 

"  I  shut  myself  into  my  own  apartment,  in 
such  a  state  of  mind,  that  I  still  wonder  I  re- 
tained my  reason.  The  eternal  world  seemed 
to  have  been  opened  to  my  view,  and  I  had  not 
only  the  ruin  of  my  own  soul  to  answer  for,  but 
that  of  another.  The  words  of  Scripture  which 
Waldegrave  had  repeated,  came  with  such 
power  to  my  heart,  that  I  seemed  then  to  have 
heard  them  for  the  first  time.  I  spent  a  night 
of  mental  anguish,  such  as  I  had  never  till  then 
experienced.  I  did  not  attempt  going  to  bed ; 
I  could  find  no  rest  there.  The  only  idea  that 
alleviated  my  suffering,  was  Major  Waldegrave's 
kindness,  and  what  he  had  told  me  regarding 
his  former  life.  It  appeared  singular,  that  a 
stranger  should  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  me, 
and,  struggling  with  pride  and  misery,  deter- 
mined to  ask  advice  from  him,  and  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  truth.  When  my  servant 
appeared  in  the  morning,  he  informed  me  that 
Mortimer  was  ready  to  wait  upon  me  at  any 
hour  I  should  appoint  I  sent  for  him  imme- 
diately, and  endeavoured  to  make  him  under- 
stand the  deep  compunction  I  felt  when  I  saw 
him  in  the  state  to  which  he  had  been  reduced 
the  evening  before ;  spoke  to  him  to  the  best 
of  my  power ;  told  him  to  avoid  those  against 
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whom  I  warned  him,  to  avoide  me — and  to  seek 
Major  Waldegrave's  friendship  and  counsel. — 
It  is  sufficient  to  tell  you,  dear  Adelaide,  that 
Mortimer  had  not  erred  so  far  as  I  had  done, 
and  he  was  sooner  restored  to  the  right  path  : 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  led  into 
the  sin  of  the  preceding  night,  and  it  was  the 
last :  he  continues  a  steady  and  devoted  Chris- 
tian, and  an  attached  friend  of  mine.  I  went 
to  Major  Waldegrave's  the  following  day  at  the 
hour  appointed.  My  kind  friend  felt  for  me ; 
he  met  me  at  the  door,  and,  by  a  fatherly  wel- 
come, banished  my  awkward  sensations.  He 
introduced  me  to  his  amiable  wife,  and  brought 
his  three  lovely  children  to  me :  I  was  almost 
domesticated  in  the  family  during  my  first  visit. 
In  the  evening  I  again  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Major  Waldegrave.  I  told  him  of  Morti- 
mer ;  and  by  degrees  confided  to  him  all  my 
wretchedness,  and  all  my  difficulties.  He  lis- 
tened to  me,  and  encouraged  me  with  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness.  He  entreated  me  to 
permit  him  to  assist  me  in  any  way  that  was  in 
his  power,  and  to  regard  him  as  a  father.  A 
short  time  after,  to  aid  my  reform,  I  did  apply 
to  him  regarding  some  of  my  distresses,  rather 
than  grieve  my  parents  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  my  imprudence  :  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  extreme  delicacy  with  which  I  was 
treated  by  this  dear  friend.  It  was  I  who 
seemed  to  confer  a  favour,  by  proving  the  con- 
fidence I  felt  in  him.  Well,  my  dear  Adelaide, 
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Major  Waldegrave,  after  bearing  with  me,  an- 
swering my  doubts  an  hundred  times ;  leading 
me  on  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  I  was 
able  to  hear  it,  at  the  end  of  six  months  saw 
me,  I  trust  a  sincere,  though  most  unworthy 
disciple  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  rejoiced  over 
me  with  that  joy  with  which  we  are  told  the 
angels  of  God  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth.  For  some  months  I  lived  in  his  house 
as  a  child  of  the  family.  While  my  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  much  unhappiness,  I  was  on  duty 
one  night,  and  had  neglected  to  take  any  warm 
covering ;  I  caught  cold,  which  brought  on  a 
severe  illness.  The  miserable  state  of  my 
mind,  I  supposo,  increased  the  complaint, 
which  continued  tedious.  Major  Waldegrave 
attended  me  as  a  mother  would  have  watched 
by  her  sick  child,  and  seldom  left  me*  night  or 
day.  As  soon  as  I  could  be  moved,  he  thought 
change  of  air  might  be  of  use,  and  I  was  con- 
veyed to  his  peaceful  dwelling.  Change  of  scene, 
the  sweet  children,  and  the  unwearied  kind- 
ness I  experienced,  had  the  happy  effect  upon 
me,  and  I  soon  regained  health  and  strength. 
Before  the  close  of  that  year,  I  was  suddenly 
called  home  by  the  illness  of  my  father  ;  but 
you  know,  arrived  too  late  even  to  receive  his 
last  blessing."  Francis  paused  for  a  moment ; 
then  added, 

"  Since  that  period,  dear  Adelaide,  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  my  history." 

During  the  preceding  recital,  Adelaide  shed 
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many  tears.  She  had  long  been  aware  that  it 
was  no  common  affection  with  which  her 
brother  regarded  Major  Waldegrave;  but  she 
knew  not  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  to  this 
friend  ;  she  knew  not  that  he  had  erred  so  far, 
or  endured  such  mental  suffering,  ere  he  adopt- 
ed the  religious  sentiments  which  now  he  so 
boldly  professed.  When  she  perceived  him 
again  composed,  Adelaide  inquired,  "  If  her 
mother  had  been  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances he  had  mentioned  ?" 

"  My  mother  was  so,"  replied  Francis,  "  and 
this  too  was  by  Waldegrave's  advice.  Natu- 
rally of  a  reserved  disposition,  except  to  Walde- 
grave, I  had  never  mentioned  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  change  of  my 
opinions.  Even  to  my  beloved  mother,  though 
I  conversed  with  pleasure  on  religious  subjects 
with  her,  I  shrunk  back  if  she  attempted  to  as- 
certain what  had  led  me  from  darkness  to  light; 
but  before  I  joined  you  on  our  leaving  Eng- 
land, Waldegrave  urged  me  to  remember  the 
feelings  of  a  parent,  and  not  deny  my  mother 
the  satisfaction  she  might  derive  from  possess- 
ing the  full  confidence  of  her  son.  I  had  an 
early  opportunity  of  following  his  advice.  My 
mother  was  not  surprised  by  any  thing  I  com- 
municated to  her ;  she  knew  well  that  religion 
had  no  influence  over  my  heart  and  conduct 
when  I  left  home.  She  mourned  over  my  sins, 
yet  rejoiced  that  I  had  not  erred  still  more 
grievously  in  the  sight  of  God.  Waldegrave 
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possesses  two  letters  he  received  from  my  mo- 
ther ;  one  written  at  the  period  I  allude  to,  ex- 
pressing the  fulness  of  her  gratitude  to  him  ; 
the  other  written  the  day  before  her  death,  in 
which  she  earnestly  solicits  his  friendship,  and 
his  prayers,  for  the  orphans  she  was  about  to 
leave.  Waldegrave  preserves  them  among  his 
most  precious  treasures ;  the  first  he  says  hum- 
bles him ;  the  other  animates  his  faith  :  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  last  expressions  of  a  saint  on 
the  verge  of  heaven  ;  on  whose  soul  the  light 
of  the  celestial  world  hath  already  dawned." 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation, 
Francis  had  led  his  sister  into  another  path, 
without  her  perceiving  it,  which  had  now 
brought  them  nearly  home.  Adelaide  entreat- 
ed him  not  to  return  yet ;  every  moment  be- 
came precious  in  which  she  could  converse 
with  him :  but  a  heavy  dew  began  to  fall ; 
Francis  was  anxious  about  her,  and,  reminding 
her  that  they  had  still  another  day  to  spend 
together,  persuaded  her  to  return  home.  They 
found  Mary  in  the  drawing  room  alone,  anx- 
iously waiting  for  them. 

"  Well,  Mary,  have  you  spent  a  pleasant 
day  ?"  inquired  Francis. 

"  Very  much  so,"  replied  she,  "  only  I  sus- 
pect the  party  was  made  entirely  on  your  ac- 
count, my  dear  cousins ;  and  Lady  Rossaley 
seemed  greatly  disappointed  at  neither  of  you 
being  there,  and  expressed  so  great  a  wish  to 
see  you,  Francis,  before  you  left  the  country, 
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that  I  was  bold  enough  to  interrupt  Mamma's 
apologies,  and  say,  I  was  sure  you  would  call 
on  her  before  you  went." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Francis,  "  I  am  sorry, 
Adelaide,  if  we  have  done  any  thing  improper. 
You  know  she  was  my  mother's  friend." 

"  The  invitation  was  quite  a  common  one," 
said  Adelaide ;  "  it  was  a  party,  and  I  cannot 
regret,  dear  Francis,  the  happier  evening  I  have 
spent.  But,  to-morrow,  we  ought  perhaps  to 
call  on  Lady  Rossaley." 

"  The  party  was  small,"  said  Mary,  "  only 
Mr.  Walden  and  Lucy,  a  few  other  friends,  and 
Miss  Rossaley." 

"  Jane  Rossaley  ?"  said  Adelaide,  with  a 
look  of  pleasure. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary,  "  are  you  acquainted 
with  her  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  I  am,"  answered  Ade- 
laide, "  but  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  ;  and,  from  different  circumstances,  we  can- 
not meet  as  strangers." 

"  She  inquired  very  particularly  about  •you," 
said  Mary.  "  Lucy,  too,  was  mightily  disap- 
pointed at  not  seeing  you,  and  seemed  really  to 
feel  herself  out  of  her  element  at  Rossaley." 


CHAPTER   III. 


EARLY  the  following  forenoon  the  brother  and 
sister  set  out  on  their  intended  visit.  Their 
conversation  again  recurred  to  Major  Walde- 

trave.     Adelaide  felt  deeply  interested  in  this 
imily,  from  whom  Francis  had  met  with  such 
uncommon   friendship,    and   to   whom    he  was 
about  to  return.     Among  other  questions,  she 
inquired  Major  Waldegrave's  age  1 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Francis,  "  your  ima- 
gination has  clothed  this  friend  of  mine  in  a 
venerable  aspect ;  he  has  attained  the  great  age 
of  thirty-five" 

Adelaide  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  certainly  did 
suppose  him  much  older,  and  perhaps,  too,  had 
adorned  him  with  a  few  gray  hairs.  And  Mrs. 
Waldegrave  !  Shall  I  love  this  lady,  if  I  am 
ever  happy  enough  to  meet  with  them  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  Francis,  "  every  one 
loves  her.  She  is  worthy  of  her  husband.  I 
can  give  no  higher  praise.  Mrs.  Waldegrave 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  proud  old  General, 
who  thought  her  perfect  till  she  became  reli- 
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gious.  She  was  engaged  to  Major  Waldegrave 
for  some  time  before  circumstances  permitted 
their  union ;  and,  during  Mr.  Waldegrave's  ab- 
sence abroad,  a  titled  lover  paid  his  addresses  ; 
and  the  old  gentleman  would  have  approved  if 
the  young  Lord  had  superseded  the  absent 
Major  in  the  affections  of  his  daughter  :  but 
Waldegrave  is  not  a  person  to  be  supplanted 
by  another.  The  lady  had  a  faithful  heart, 
and  worldly  honours  possessed  no  charms  for 
her.  Her  mother  represented  to  the  General 
that,  as  they  had  once  encouraged  Major  Wal- 
degrave, they  had  no  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  the  steadiness  of  their  daughter.  The 
General  assented  to  the  justice  of  this,  and  pro- 
mised to  dismiss  the  young  Lord,  adding,  '  it 
was  a  pity  lie  had  not  appeared  first.' 

"  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  lady  had 
herself  dismissed  the  youth,  filled  with  yet 
higher  admiration,  but  aware  that  for  him  no 
hope  remained.  Encouraged  by  the  General's 
partiality  he  had  seized  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  himself.  The  young  lady, 
after  showing  considerable  surprise,  in  simple 
frankness,  informed  him,  that  she  was  engaged 
to  another ;  and  added,  that  the  circumstance 
was  so  generally  known  by  the  friends  who 
visited  in  the  family,  and  as  she  had  frequently 
heard  his  Lordship  mentioned  by  the  person  to 
whom  she  alluded,  perhaps  her  manner  towards 
him  had  been  less  cautious  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  which  she  now  deeply  regretted. 
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The  young  Lord  had,  in  honesty,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  she  had  never  given  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  his  hopes ;  and  overwhelmed 
with  disappointment,  he  bid  her  farewell  for- 
ever ;  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  to  the  Gene- 
ral ;  and  bade  adieu  to  those  scenes  which  an 
hour  before  had  appeared  so  lovely  in  his  eyes, 
but  which  then  he  hated.  On  inquiry,  he  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  Waldegrave,  an  intimate 
and  dear  friend  of  his  own,  who  was  the  happy 
lover  of  the  fair  lady.  He  wrote  immediately 
to  him,  related  what  had  passed,  and,  for  the 
safety  of  other  hearts,  urged  him  to  carry  away 
the  prize  he  had  been  happy  enough  to  gain. 
Mamma,  too,  rather  wished  the  event  over,  and 
her  daughter  removed  from  the  General's  play- 
ful, yet  painful  reproaches  of  preferring  a  Me- 
thodist soldier  to  a  pretty  title  and  a  good  estate. 

"  The  gallant  Major  soon  after  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  arrived  in  England,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  carried  off  his  bride.  They  are  rich 
enough,"  continued  Francis  ;  "  but  the  lady  is 
not  reconciled  to  her  husband's  profession." 
"  And  will  he  not  leave  the  army  ?"  inquired 
Adelaide.  "  What  a  profession  it  is  for  a  Chris- 
tian !" 

"  Waldegrave  was  not  a  Christian  when  he 
chose  it,"  replied  Francis ;  "  but  hitherto  he 
has  considered  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  first  called  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  Redeemer ;  and  he  has  had 
the  happiness  of  being  peculiarly  useful  to 
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others.  Perhaps,  in  a  few  years,  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children  may  become  to  him  a.frst 
duty.  They  are  situated  so  as  to  have  no 
friend  to  whose  care  they  can  commit  these 
little  immortal  creatures — no  Christian  friend. 
Waldegrave  has  also  lately  become  heir  to  the 
estate  of  a  maternal  uncle,  which  opens  to 
him  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness,  when  he 
sees  it  the  path  of  duty  to  leave  his  profession." 

When  Adelaide  and  her  brother  reached 
Lady  Rossaley's,  they  were  informed,  by  an 
old-fashioned  respectable-looking  servant,  that 
his  mistress  had  been  slightly  indisposed,  and 
had  not  yet  left  her  own  apartment.  They 
wished  to  leave  cards,  and  not  disturb  Lady 
Rossaley  ;  but  the  old  man  would  not  listen  to 
this  proposal,  continuing  his  assurances,  while 
conducting  them  into  a  comfortable  little  par- 
lour, that  his  lady  would  be  very  happy  to  see 
them. 

Lady  Rossaley  did  not  immediately  appear  ; 
and,  while  Francis  was  attracted  by  a  lovely 
view  seen  from  one  of  the  windows,  Adelaide 
remarked  many  things  around  her  which  sent  a 
glow  of  pleasure  to  her  heart.  An  organ,  with 
some  books  of  sacred  music  near  it,  stood  in 
one  end  of  the  room.  Near  her  was  a  pretty 
little  book-case,  filled  with  various  works ;  some 
of  poetry,  others  of  amusement,  but  chiefly  of  a 
religious  nature.  A  work-table  was  placed  near  a 
window,  where,  apparently,  more  than  one  person 
had  been  busily  employed  :  And  what  more  than 
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all  delighted  Adelaide,  a  large  Bible  lay  upon  it. 
This  circumstance  presented  a  strong  and  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  her  mind.  In  all  the  various 
houses  where  she  had  been  since  her  mother's 
death,  a  Bible  seen  in  a  public  room  would  have 
been  considered  vulgar  at  least,  if  not  something 
more  unpardonable.  She  discovered,  also,  in 
another  part  of  the  room,  more  than  one  small 
Bible,  and  a  number  of  Psalm  books.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  while  she  thought,  "  Here, 
then,  in  this  sweet  little  sanctuary,  God  is  wor- 
shipped— his  presence  and  blessing  implored. 
Happy  are  those  who  live  only  with  Christians  !" 
All  tended  to  remind  her  of  the  parents  she 
had  lost — of  the  home  she  once  enjoyed.  She 
was  prepared  also  to  love  the  mistress  of  this 
sweet  and  peaceful  mansion.  But  many  years 
had  passed  away  since  Adelaide  had  seen  Lady 
Rossaley  ; — she  scarcely  remembered  her  ;  and 
she  was  not  prepared  for  the  very  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  lady,  who  soon  entered. 

Lady  Rossaley  received  the  young  Murrays 
with  a  warm  kindness  they  had  not  expected  ; 
then,  looking  at  Adelaide  for  a  moment,  she 
embraced  her  affectionately,  saying,  with  sup- 
pressed emotion,  "  I  cannot  receive  you  as 
strangers :  you  know  not  all  that  this  moment 

recalls  to  me the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the 

children  of  a  beloved  friend.  Oh  !  that  I  could 
supply  the  place  of  that  friend  to  you — that  you 
could  regard  this  house  as  a  home" 

The  affectionate  old  lady  was  too  much 
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overcome  to  proceed ;  she  turned  from  them 
for  a  few  minutes;  then,  placing  them  kindly 
by  her,  she  took  a  hand  of  each,  saying, 

"  Forgive  this  emotion,  my  dear  young 
friends,  I  had  hoped  for  more  self-command. 

Tears  seldom  visit  these  old  eyes  ;  but but 

do  not  suppose,  because  I  feel  an  interest  in  you 
that  you  cannot  understand,  do  not  think  I  ex- 
pect you  to  feel  a  similar  regard  for  an  old  wo- 
man almost  unknown  to  you." 

Adelaide  kissed  the  hand  she  held  :  she  was 
unable  to  express  what  she  felt,  and  wept  in 
silence. 

After  some  ineffectual  attempts,  Francis  was 
at  length  able  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
this  new  found  friend. 

Adelaide  retained  the  hand,  which  still 
trembled  with  emotion.  She  felt  as  if  heaven 
had  bestowed  a  friend,  something  like  a  mo- 
ther ;  and,  for  a  short  season,  she  almost  forgot 
the  grief  which  opprest  her  heart,  in  the  sweet 
ideas  which  visited  her  thoughts. 

Lady  Rossaley  informed  them,  that  different 
circumstances  had  detained  her  longer  from 
home  than  she  intended  ;  but,  on  hearing  they 
were  in  the  country,  she  had  returned  the  week 
before,  in  hopes  of  seeing  them  before  Francis 
joined  his  regiment.  "  I  wished  to  renew  my 
acquaintance,"  continued  she,  "  as  soon  as  it 
was  in  my  power ;  but  I  regret  much,"  she 
added,  addressing  Francis,  "  that  I  shall  be 
able  only  to  renew  it.  I  am  told  you  leave  your 
friends  very  soon." 
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Adelaide  sighed  deeply.  Lady  Rossaley 
pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  while  she  look- 
ed upon  her  with  the  tenderness  almost  of  a 
parent. 

Francis  replied,  "  He  was  to  go  the  follow- 
ing day  :  but  would  feel  less  reluctance  at  leav- 
ing his  sister,  when  she  had  found  so  kind  a 
friend." 

"  Oh  !  if  Adelaide  would  permit  me  to  be 
the  friend  to  her  I  wish  to  be,"  said  Lady  Ros- 
saley, with  emotion ;  then  checking  herself, 
she  continued,  "  I  am  grieved  my  niece  is  not 
at  home ;  she  kindly  undertakes  part  of  my 
employments  when  she  is  with  me,  and  is  now 
gone  to  the  village  to  visit  a  poor  invalid.  My 
dear  Jane  has  been  in  delicate  health.  I  was 
anxious  to  bring  her  with  me,  as  the  climate  of 
Rossaley  always  agrees  with  her.  When  one 
individual  alone,  in  a  large  connexion,  wishes 
to  live,  '  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,'  many 
difficulties  occur  in  their  path.  Jane  enjoys 
my  quiet  life :  and  is  a  great  addition  to  me  : 
My  own  children,  too,  have  no  anxiety  regard- 
ing me  when  they  know  she  is  here  ;  they  do 
not  like  me  to  be  quite  solitary.  Jane  has  great 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  cultivating  your  ac- 
quaintance, my  dear  Adelaide  ;  and  my  partial- 
ity for  her  leads  me  to  hope  you  will  find  her  a 
friend  worthy  of  your  regard." 

The  young  orphans  found  a  charm  in-  the 
kindness,  and  in  the  conversation  of  lady  Ros- 
saley, which  they  had  not  experienced  for  a  long 
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period.  When  they  at  last  took  leave,  she  gave 
her  blessing  to  Francis  in  a  manner  so  solemn 
— so  heartfelt,  that  the  young  soldier  had 
quickly  to  dash  away  the  unwelcome  drops 
which  filled  his  eyes.  Adelaide,  too,  had  given 
her  promise  to  return  the  following  week,  not 
merely  to  call,  but  to  remain  with  Lady  Rossa- 
ley  some  days.  She  likewise  received  a  kind 
invitation  for  her  cousin  Mary  to  accompany 
her. 

The  dreaded  hour  of  parting  hastened  on. 
Early  the  following  morning  Francis  must  leave 
them,  and  Adelaide  became  more  and  more 
sad,  and  her  thoughts  more  painful,  as  the  even- 
ing closed. 

When  the  party  separated,  and  Francis  was 
about  to  take  leave  of  his  uncle  and  his  family, 
he  whispered  Adelaide,  that  if  she  would  retire, 
he  would  join  her  in  her  own  apartment,  after 
he  had  prepared  every  thing  for  his  journey. 

When  he  followed  Adelaide,  in  about  half 
an  hour,  he  found  her  sitting,  with  her  head 
supported  on  one  hand,  her  countenance  pale, 
and  so  deeply  engaged  in  thought,  that  she  did 
not  perceive  him  when  he  entered  the  room. 
Francis  placed  himself  beside  her,  and  gently 
removing  her  hand,  supported  her  head  upon 
himself.  His  affectionate,  kindness,  and  his 
soothing  words,  softened  her  to  a  less  painful 
state  of  feeling. 

"  Oh,  Francis,"  said  she,  "  this  parting  is 
dreadful ;  it  recalls  to  me  every  hour  of  suffer- 
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ing  during  the  last  sad  years  :  every  moment  of 
anguish  seems  revived  again  before  me — my 
father's  last  illness — my  mother's  image.  Oh  ! 
my  friend — and  yet  I  could  bear  this — I  could 
bear  any  thing — but  when  I  think  of  you — the 
dangers  you  will  be  again  exposed  to— ridicule 
— reproach — those  things  which  a  proud  heart 

bitterly  feels  :  And" 

"  Adelaide,"  interrupted  her  brother,  in  a 
solemn  tone  of  voice,  but  looking  affectionately 
at  her,  "  where  is  your  faith  ?  Could  I  remain 
steady  one  hour,  amidst  the  daily  trials  I  encoun- 
ter even  here,  without  help  from  above  ;  and  in 
other  scenes,  in  times  of  greater  difficulty,  shall 
I  distrust  the  promise  of  my  God  ?  I  know  not 
what  awaits  me  in  this  life  :  but  if  I  can  commit 
the  interests  of  my  immortal  soul  to  my  Re- 
deemer, shall  I  fear  also  to  commit  the  less  im- 
portant concerns  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage  to 
his  disposal  ?  Ah  !  my  dear  Adelaide,  if  our 
faith  fails,  then  assuredly  we  shall  fail  in  duty  ; 
but  if  by  faith  we  behold  things  which  are  un- 
seen and  eternal,  the  frowns  or  the  pleasures  of 
this  world  make  little  impression.  I  leave  you 
here  with  fewer  spiritual  advantages  than  I  shall 
enjoy.  In  Lady  Rossaley,  I  hope  you  will  find 
a  real  friend  ;  but  if  there  is  no  opposition  to 
religion  in  this  family,  there  is  at  least  a  most 
alarming  indifference  to  the  subject.  Here  you 
stand  alone  in  opinion  ;  yet,  dear  Adelaide,  I 
trust  the  path  of  duty  will  be  made  plain  before 
you.  While  outward  things  appear  dark  and 
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comfortless,  the  believing  soul  can  often  rejoice 
in  God,  even  '  with  joy  unspeakable.'  Such,  I 
hope,  will  be  your  experience." 

Adelaide  wept  in  silence,  while  Francis  con- 
tinued, 

"  We  have  been  powerfully  and  painfully 
taught  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  blessings  ;  let 
us  endeavour  to  regard  this  world  in  the  light  in 
which  the  Scriptures  represent  it,  as  a  wilder- 
ness, a  pilgrimage,  in  which  we  must  obey  and 
suffer,  ere  we  reach  the  promised  land.  Ah  ! 
my  dear  friend,  while  we  faithfully  pursue  the 
path  of  duty,  even  when  self-denial  is  required, 
peace  and  comfort  are  not  withheld." 

"  Oh  !  no,"  interrupted  Adelaide,  "  we  may 
rather  be  astonished  at  the  measure  of  comfort 
granted  to  us,  unworthy,  unbelieving,  as  we  are  : 
and  I  feel  guilty  of  deep  ingratitude  when  I 
dread  the  future  after  our  experience  of  the 
past ;  yet,  dear  Francis," 

"  What  is  it  that  now  oppresses  you,  my 
dear  Adelaide  ;  you  believe  that  if  we  are  steady 
in  faith  and  obedience,  we  are  safe — safe  now, 
and  forever.  Is  it  the  dread  of  temptation,  of 
our  being  led  to  forsake  God,  and  to  be  forsaken 
of  him,  that  tries  your  faith  ?" 

Adelaide.  "  We  shall  both  probably  be  ex- 
posed to  many  dangers,  and  I  believe  the  con- 
duct of  every  one  may  perhaps  have  an  insen- 
sible influence  over  those  around  them  ;  but 
there  is  comparatively  little  in  the  power  of  a 
young  girl ;  while  you,  dear  Francis,  after  the 
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open  avowal  you  have  made  of  your  senti- 
ments ;  while  your  life  and  pursuits  are  so  un- 
like others  of  your  age  and  in  your  situation  ; 
and  while  many  would  rejoice  in  again  lead- 
ing you  into  the  ways  of  sin.  Oh  !  I  tremble, 
when  I  think  how  any  inconsistency  in  your 
conduct  might  injure  religion  ;  my  heart  sickens 
at  what  my  imagination  at  times  presents  to 
me." 

Francis.  "  You  forget,  my  dear  Adelaide, 
that  I  am  now  considered  by  my  former  com- 
panions as  a  weak  enthusiast :  my  society  is 
avoided,  and  I  am  less  likely  to  meet  with  that 
ridicule  which  you  think  my  proud  heart  cannot 
bear  ;  but  dangers  are  ever  near,  in  one  form  or 
another  ;  our  only  security  is  a  consciousness  of 
our  own  weakness  ;  and  a  firm  reliance  on  that 
help  which  God  so  freely  offers,  which  he  can 
so  powerfully  impart.  But,  my  dear  Adelaide," 
continued  he,  looking  affectionately  at  her, 
"  let  us  now  seek  consolation  from  the  Word 
of  our  God,  and  before  we  part  let  us  commit 
our  souls  to  Him  who  is  able  to  do  for  us  more 
than  we  can  ask  or  think." 

Francis  read  a  few  passages  from  the  Bible 
on  the  nature  and  the  power  of  faith  in  God,  the 
security  and  happiness  of  the  believer,  and  then 
solemnly  engaged  in  prayer.  He  seemed  to 
know  every  feeling  of  Adelaide's  heart,  and 
poured  forth  the  very  desires  of  her  soul :  then 
by  degrees  led  her  on  to  more  assured  hope  and 
confidence,  till  a  firm  faith,  similar  to  that  which 
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glowed  in  his  own  heart,  appeared  communi- 
cated to  her  :  and  she  arose  from  this  service, 
elevated  and  strengthened,  feeling  that  the  bles- 
sing he  had  so  fervently  implored  had  not  been 
denied.  Adelaide  affectionately  embraced  her 
brother,  and  entreated  him  to  have  no  anxiety 
regarding  her,  only  to  pray  earnestly  that  her 
heart  might  be  more  fully  devoted  to  God. 

Francis  had  stood  all  her  anxious  fears,  but 
when  he  saw  the  mild  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance composed  and  elevated  by  the  holy  service 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  he  was  soften- 
ed and  overcome.  Again  and  again  he  bid  her 
adieu,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  her ; 
he  had  yet  something  more  to  say,  and  sun-rise 
found  him  still  in  Adelaide's  room.  It  was  then 
past  time  to  think  of  going  to  bed.  Francis  re- 
proached himself  for  having  allowed  his  sister  to 
sit  up,  and  took  her  promise  she  would  go  to 
bed  whenever  he  was  gone.  They  soon  heard 
the  carriage  reach  the  door  which  was  to  convey 
him  away  ;  and  at  length,  in  a  hurried  manner, 
the  last  sad  farewell  was  taken,  and  Francis 
slipped  gently  down  stairs,  fearing  his  servant 
might  disturb  the  family,  when  he  was  not  found 
in  his  own  apartment. 

From  the  moment  that  Francis  had  raised 
his  voice  in  devout  supplication  to  God,  Ade- 
laide became  composed,  and  her  self-command 
again  returned  :  joining  with  him  in  this  holy 
employment  recalled  to  her  many  past  scenes, 
and  the  evident  support  from  Heaven  which 
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had  been  imparted  to  both  in  former  trials. 
Once  only  had  she  ever  before  heard  the  voice 
of  her  brother  raised  in  prayer  to  God ;  and 
that  once  was  on  the  first  evening  they  were 
left  orphans  in  this  troubled  world.  The  last 
hours  of  their  beloved  mother  had  been  so  full 
of  heavenly  peace  and  light ;  her  last  conversa- 
tion with  them  had  breathed  so  much  of  love 
and  confidence  in  God,  that  the  scene  she  wit- 
nessed left  upon  Adelaide  an  impression,  so  so- 
lemn, so  deep — she  felt  the  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty so  present  with  them,  that,  for  a  time, 
the  natural  course  of  grief  was  checked.  As 
death  approached,  she. saw  how  the  sting  could 
be  entirely  removed,  and  the  last  enemy  wel- 
comed as  a  messenger  of  peace ;  and  she  fol- 
lowed in  thought  the  departed  spirit,  which  a 
short  period  before  held  intercourse  with  them, 
till  she  was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
bliss  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him,  "  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  and  which  hath  not  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man." 

After  the  scene  was  closed,  Francis  convey- 
ed her,  in  a  state  almost  unconscious,  to  a  dis- 
tant apartment ;  and,  seeing  her  laid  to  rest,  he 
secured  her  from  being  disturbed  by  the  pain- 
ful duties  which  must  ever  follow  such  an  event. 

Adelaide  continued  in  a^  state  of  composure 
during  the  day,  that  almost  excited  his  alarm. 
She  appeared  elevated  above  this  world,  in  a 
measure  that  led  him  to  think  she  was  also  pre- 
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pared  to  enter  the  heavenly  state,  and  leave 
him  to  mourn  over  all  he  held  dear.  Such  feel- 
ings are  not  of  long  continuance,  though  the 
impression  of  them  may  remain  forever.  When 
the  evening  closed,  and  instead  of  preparing  to 
take  her  place,  and  watch  by  the  bed-side  of 
her  beloved  mother,  during  the  first  hours  of 
night,  Adelaide  must  retire  to  her  own  solitary 
apartment;  an  overpowering  consciousness  of 
the  sad  change  in  her  situation,  of  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  rushed  upon  her  in  the  fulness 
of  grief  and  sorrow — their  forlorn  state,  de- 
prived of  their  only  parent,  and  such  a  parent 
— left  orphans  in  a  strange  land.  Natural  grief, 
which  had  for  a  season  been  checked  by  higher 
feelings,  by  degrees  subdued  her  exhausted 
strength.  Her  tears  at  length  relieved  the 
painful  anxiety  Francis  had  endured :  She 
struggled  to  regain  her  former  composure, 
while  he  entreated  her  not  to  make  an  exertion 
nature  was  unequal  to,  and  that  religion  did  not 
require.  He  gently  endeavored  to  lead  her 
thoughts  to  that  true  submission,  which,  as  be- 
lievers, they  were  called  to,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  those  false  ideas  of  resignation  which 
tend  to  destroy,  not  to  improve  the  feelings  im- 
planted in  our  nature.  It  was  in  the  tenderness 
of  grief  they  mourned,  not  in  bitterness — they 
would  not  have  recalled  again  the  departed 
spirit.  Oh  !  no, — but  they  desired  to  follow  the 
bright  example  of  faith  and  holiness  they  had 
seen  displayed  in  the  character  of  their  beloved 
parent.  Adelaide  felt  the  support  of  the  more 
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vigorous  and  affectionate  mind  of  her  brother 
during  those  sad  hours,  while  at  one  time  he 
encouraged  her,  then  soothed  her,  then  wept 
with  her,  and  at  last  knelt  down  with  her,  and 
implored  in  fervent  prayer  the  God  of  the  parents 
to  be  the  God  also  of  the  bereaved  children  ;  to 
watch  over  them,  to  sanctify  their  souls,  to  ele- 
vate their  affections  to  himself,  arid  enable  them 
to  resign  their  wills,  and  give  their  hearts  to 
Him.  Never  till  that  hour  had  Adelaide  heard 
her  brother's  voice  raised  in  devotion  to  God  ; 
and  as  the  nature  of  his  supplications  discovered 
to  her  his  deep  acquaintance  with  spiritual 
things,  her  heart  was  touched  with  new  feelings 
of  love  and  gratitude  to  their  divine  Redeemer, 
who,  in  mercy,  had  led  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  himself.  She  felt  that  while  affliction  abounds, 
God  can  make  consolation  also  to  abound.  Ade- 
laide was  strengthened  and  calmed  by  this  so- 
lemn approach  to  God,  and  better  prepared  to 
suffer  trial,  and  to  follow  the  path  of  duty,  know- 
ing that  "  this  is  not  the  believer's  rest." 

Perhaps  the  sad  period  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded was  recalled  to  both  brother  and  sister, 
when,  on  this  parting,  their  united  supplications 
once  more  ascended  to  their  God.  It  seemed 
to  have  an  effect  equally  powerful  upon  Ade- 
laide, and  to  impart  strength  to  bear  the  painful 
separation  before  her.  After  Francis  was  gone, 
she  remained  long  at  the  window  ;  she  thought 
something,  had  detained  him,  but  at  length 
she  saw  his  carriage  pass  rapidly  through  the 
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last  winding  part  of  the  avenue  ;  the  trees  then 
concealed  it  from  her  sight,  and,  faithful  to  her 
promise,  she  prepared  to  seek  repose.  Adelaide 
had  expected  to  experience  all  the  bitter  and 
solitary  feelings  of  an  orphan,  when  deprived  of 
this  dear  friend ;  biit  in  these  moments  her 
faith  failed  ;  she  remembered  not  the  promise 
of  her  Heavenly  Father,  to  those  who  trust  in 
Him,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee."  She  remembered  not  that  the  presence 
of  God  can  sustain  the  soul  in  peace,  even  in 
the  absence  of  every  earthly  comfort.  Adelaide 
again  felt  support  communicated  in  the  hour  of 
trial ;  many  pleasurable  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
adoration  mingled  with  her  tears,  and  at  length 
she  sunk  into  a  quiet  sleep. 


CHAPTER    IT. 


WHEN  the  family  met  at  breakfast,  Adelaide 
felt  gratified  by  the  evident  blank  which  every 
one  seemed  to  feel  in  the  absence  of  her  bro- 
ther. His  uncle  was  absent  and  thoughtful. 
Mrs.  Lindsay  at  first  endeavoured  to  converse, 
but  seemed  to  forget  how  to  finish  the  sentence 
she  had  begun,  and  stopped  short  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Her  friend  Mary  stola  an  anxious  look 
at  her  every  now  and  then.  Rosanna's  expres- 
sive little  countenance  was  pale,  and  still  show- 
ed the  traces  of  many  tears  :  She  wore  round 
her  neck  a  pretty  little  remembrance  she  had 
received  from  Francis  the  evening  before.  The 
younger  ones  were  playing  with  the  toys  he  had 
given  them,  and  at  the  same  time  speaking  of 
him. 

"  But  Francis  will  soon  come  back,  won't 
he,  Papa  ?"  said  little  William,  looking  up. 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  replied  his  father,  while  he 
placed  him  on  his  knee,  and  endeavoured  to 
change  the  subject  of  his  inquiries. 

Adelaide  retired  the  moment  breakfast  wa» 
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over.  She  had  been  alone  about  an  hour,  when 
Mary  entered  her  room,  with  her  bonnet  in  her 
hand :  She  embraced  her  affectionately,  say- 
ing : — 

"  Now,  dear  Adelaide,  I  shall  not  ask  leave 
to  come  to  you,  for  the  day  is  very  fine,  and 
Francis  made  me  promise  to  take  you  out,  and 
bid  me  not  leave  you  too  much  alone." 

"  And  when,  dear  Mary,  did  Francis  take 
this  promise  from  you  ?"  inquired  Adelaide. 

"  This  morning,"  replied  Mary. 

"  This  morning,"  repeated  Adelaide  in  sur- 
prise, "  did  you  see  him  this  morning  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary,  "  I  had  breakfast 
ready  for  him  before  he  went  away." 

"  My  kind  friend,"  said  Adelaide,  pressing 
her  affectionately  to  her. 

Mary.  "  I  always  have  breakfast  ready  for 
Papa  and  George  if  they  are  going  away  :  Did 
you  suppose  I  would  be  less  attentive  to  the 
comfort  of  your  brother  ?  Rosanna,  too,  saw 
him  after  he  left  you." 

Adelaide.  "  Rosanna  saw  him — and  at  that 
hour  ?" 

Mary.  "  I  found  the  little  creature  had 
gone  to  bed  in  full  dress  last  night,  in  hopes  of 
hearing  me  get  up,  and  being  ready  to  come 
down  in  a  moment ;  but  when  asleep,  her  se- 
cret of  course  was  forgot,  and  one  arm  thrown 
over  her  head  betrayed  it  to  me.  I  awoke  her, 
made  her  more  comfortable,  and  assured  her 
she  should  have  time  to  dress  and  come  down 
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with  me  :  But,  dear  Adelaide,  look  how  bright 
the  sun  shines ;  the  fresh  air  will  revive  that 
pale  countenance  ;  do  come  out." 

"I  will,  with  pleasure,"  said  Adelaide,  "and 
under  the  happy  assurance  that  I  possess  more 
than  one  most  kind  friend." 

Adelaide  was  soon  ready  to  accompany  her 
cousin ;  and  as  they  proceeded  to  the  garden, 
she  said — 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mary,  I  have ,  much  to 
learn  from  you ;  will  you  now  give  me  some 
more  of  your  history  during  our  long  separa- 
tion, and  tell  me  what  you  consider  the  first 
cause  of  this  absence  of  mental  comfort,  which 
at  times  changes  even  the  expression  of  your 
dear  countenance  1" 

Mary.  "  Ah !  my  dear  Adelaide,  you  have 
to  hear  a  long,  long  story,  before  I  can  make 
you  understand  all  that  has  passed  in  my  mind. 
You  know  it  was  ever  my  pleasure  to  confide 
all  that  interested  me  to  you,  and  oh  !  deeply 
have  I  felt  the  want  of  my  dear  and  only  friend. 
Since  we  last  met,  I  have  hitherto  been  un- 
willing to  engage  much  of  your  time  or  atten- 
tion ;  but  now,  my  beloved  friend,  you  may  not 
be  the  worse  of  having  some  new  subject  pre- 
sented to  your  thoughts,  if  long  want  of  habit 
can  permit  my  being  as  frank  as  in  former 
times,"  added  she,  turning  away  from  the  in- 
quiring look  which  Adelaide  directed  towards 
her. 

Adelaide.     rt  Why    did    you    not   write  me 
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more  fully,  my  dear  Mary  ?  I  knew  your  mind 
was  in  a  state  totally  different  from  what  it  was 
when  I  left  you  ;  but  the  cause" — 

Mary,  interrupting  her.  "  Ah  !  my  dear  Ade- 
laide, I  knew  too  well  all  you  were  suffering,  to 
add  anxiety  regarding  your  friend  :  but  now" — 

Adelaide.  "  But  now — you  will  return  to 
the  period  when  we  parted  at  Avonley,  and 
tell  me  the  events  of  the  winter  which  soon 
followed.  Sophia's  marriage  made  you  eldest 
daughter,  and  of  course  less  mistress  of  your 
own  time  than  you  had  formerly  been.  But 
tell  me  first,  how  long  have  you  had  sole 
charge  of  that  sweet  young  thing  Rosanna  ? 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  that  unbounded  at- 
tachment she  feels  for  you  ?" 

Mary.  "  Ah !  poor  Rosanna,  she  thought 
me  a  friend  in  time  of  need,  and  her  gratitude 
is  often  a  reproach  to  me.  You  know  when 
Mamma's  two  little  nieces  came  from  India,  the 
present  governess,  Miss  Waller,  was  procured 
for  Rosanna,  and  for  them.  The  dear  old 
friend  who  brought  us  up  was  still  in  the  fami- 
ly, but  not  in  a  state  of  health,  she  said,  to  be- 
gin a  new  generation.  She  remained  with  Ro- 
sanna, however,  some  months  after  Miss  Wal- 
ler's arrival.  When  she  left  us,  Miss  Waller 
and  her  pupils,  Rosanna  one  of  the  number, 
were  of  course  placed  in  her  school-room  and 
her  establishment.  Rosanna  doated  on  our  old 
friend,  and  had  perhaps  been  a  little  spoiled  by 
her.  Miss  Waller  she  hated  most  cordially,  and 
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I  believe  regarded  her  as  the  cause  of  our  los- 
ing the  kind  friend  she  had  known  and  loved 
all  her  life.  Miss  Waller  was  highly  recom- 
mended, and  has  an  admirable  method  with  the 
little  ones ;  but  she  did  not  understand  Rosan- 
na's  temper;  and  during  the  six  months  she 
remained  under  her  tuition,  it  was  constant 
war  and  constant  confinement,  that  being  the 
only  punishment  she  was  allowed  to  inflict. 
Mamma  was  greatly  annoyed  about  this  matter ; 
she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  Rosanna's  tem- 
per being  injured,  neither  could  she  at  once 
part  with  a  person  who  was  quite  suited  for  the 
little  ones.  Papa  declared  he  would  not  have 
Rosanna  kept  shut  up  in  the  house  for  all  the 
accomplishments  in  the  world ;  that  his  chil- 
dren should  be  happy  while  with  him  as  far  he 
could  make  them  so.  One  day  he  met  Miss 
Waller  and  the  little  ones  setting  out  on  a  long 
excursion  without  Rosanna.  He  inquired  the 
cause  of  this ;  and  being  informed  that  she 
could  not  say  her  lesson,  and  was  then  getting 
it,  he  came  home  immediately,  and  walked 
straight  to  the  school-room,  where  he  found  the 
little  unfortunate  weeping  bitterly.  Having 
kissed  and  comforted  her,  and  fed  her  with 
fruit,  he  got  the  history  of  all  her  sorrows.  She 
then  said  the  lesson  perfectly  to  him,  without 
ever  again  having  looked  at  it  after  Miss  Wal- 
ler had  sent  her  away  in  disgrace.  She  told 
Papa  that,  indeed,  Miss  Waller  always  looked 
so  cross  at  her,  she  was  frightened  for  her,  and 
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never  could  say  her  lesson  correctly,  though 
perhaps  she  had  said  it  to  me  an  hour  before 
without  an  error.  Papa  was  extremely  displeas- 
ed at  having  his  little  darling  made  miserable  ; 
and  Miss  Waller  had  nearly  got  her  dismissal 
before  dinner :  Fortunately  her  walk  kept  her 
out  of  the  way,  and  occupied  more  time  than 
she  expected.  I  found  Papa  and  Mamma  talking 
so  gravely  about  Rosanna,  and  making  them- 
selves so  unhappy  about  this  business,  that  I 
offered  to  teach  her  all  her  lessons  for  a  week, 
if  she  was  removed  entirely  from  Miss  Waller, 
and  they  would  then  see  if  my  plan  succeeded. 
They  were  greatly  pleased  with  this  proposal, 
but  surprised  that  I  was  willing  to  take  the 
trouble :  part  of  the  lessons  were  omitted  that 
I  might  not  be  oppressed.  Rosanna  was  trans- 
ported when  she  found  she  was  to  be  removed 
from  the  dominion  of  her  enemy  ;  she  first  wept 
with  joy,  then  jumped  about  me,  and  kissed  me 
again  and  again.  Her  little  bed  was  removed 
that  night  into  my  room,  and  she  has  been  my 
pleasant  little  charge  ever  since.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  Mamma  was  convinced  by  the  change 
evident  in  the  child,  that  her  disposition  had 
been  injured  by  being  placed  under  a  person 
who  could  not  understand  the  sensibility  of  her 
temper,  and  that  good  Miss  Waller  must  not  be 
tried  again.  Since  Mamma  was  pleased  with 
our  improvement,  I  begged  her  to  allow  us  to  go 
on  for  a  time,  which  she  gladly  consented  to." 
Adelaide.  "  It  was  a  new  employment  for 
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you,  dear  Mary.  Teaching  in  the  school  at 
Avonley  could  not  prepare  you  for  instructing 
Rosanna  in  her  accomplishments." 

Mary.  "  Yes,  Adelaide,  it  prepared  me  in 
some  measure,  and  Rosanna  gave  me  really  no 
trouble  :  if  the  lessons  ever  failed,  it  grieved 
her  so  much,  I  generally  had  to  comfort  her, 
and  there  were  no  more  solitary  hours  of  con- 
finement after  she  came  to  me.  But  the  ex- 
treme approbation  I  met  with  from  every  one 
for  my  steadiness  became  a  snare  to  me  Mam- 
ma's anxiety  was  entirely  removed,  and  she  was 
so  grateful ;  and  Papa  scarcely  knew  how  to  be 
kind  enough  to  me.  The  motive  from  which  I 
acted  had,  I  believe,  been  pure  at  first;  but, 
alas !  it  was  soon  fearfully  mixed ;  yet,  after 
all,  perhaps,  this  occupation  was  the  means  of 
keeping  me  from  departing  still  farther  from 
my  former  pursuits.  That  child,  Adelaide,  ap- 
pears to  me  already  under  the  teaching  of 
Heaven ;  the  inquiries  she  at  times  makes 
would  astonish  you ;  and  her  conduct  to  Miss 
Waller  from  the  hour  she  was  removed  from 
her.  dominion  has  been  quite  lovely.  The  looks 
of  reproach  on  one  hand,  and  of  displeasure  on 
the  other,  which  formerly  passed  between  them, 
ceased  entirely,  and  very  soon  she  was  able  to 
conciliate  her  enemy.  If  I  am  absent  from 
home  she  does  not  plague  Mamma  now,  but 
says  her  lessons  to  Miss  Waller,  who  is  highly 
flattered  by  her  doing  so,  and  all  is  restored  to 
harmony." 
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Adelaide.  "  She  is  a  dear  engaging  young 
thing  :  but  at  present,  Mary,  speak  to  me  of 
yourself,  that  is  my  first  interest.  When  I  left 
you,  my  dear  friend,  your  mind  had  appeared 
to  me  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  established 
peace  and  comfort,  ready  to  forsake  all,  to  fol- 
low your  Redeemer,  convinced  that  only  in  his 
service  your  soul  could  find  rest  and  peace." 

Mary.  "  Ah !  my  dear  friend,  I  was  then 
at  Avonley,  surrounded  only  by  Christians  :  I 
saw  the  beauty  of  their  lives ;  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  principle  by  which 
they  were  guided.  I  wished  to  be  like  them  ; 
to  enjoy  the  spiritual  pleasures  which  I  knew 
they  experienced  :  but,  alas !  when  removed  to 
other  scenes,  where  my  religious  opinions  were 
different  from  all  around  me  :  when  I  saw  those 
I  loved  and  esteemed  living  apparently  without 
one  thought  of  a  future  state,  at  first  my  mind 
was  oppressed  and  unhappy ;  then,  by  insen- 
sible degrees,  I  became  accustomed  to  it :  my 
impressions  of  spiritual  things  became  faint, 
and  my  own  conduct  less  strict ; — then  my  com- 
fort fled.  And  oh ;  Adelaide,  often  my  only 
hope  and  consolation  has  been,  that  among  the 
children  of  God  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
some  of  them  have  been  backsliding  children, 
yet  they  were  not  cast  off,  promises  were  ad- 
dressed to  them,  their  sins  were  forgiven,  and 
their  backslidings  were  healed." 

Adelaide.  "  So  I  trust  you  have  found  it, 
my  dear  friend.  The  promises  of  God  are  ad- 
dressed to  all  who  believe  in  him." 
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Mary.  "  I  have  erred  long  and  deeply.  I 
have  suffered  much.  My  faith  has  been  weak 
and  perplexed  :  I  have  walked  in  darkness,  and 
have  had  no  friend  to  whom  I  could  look  for 
sympathy  and  support.  You  are -now  restored 
to  me,  my  dear  Adelaide,  and  perhaps  light  and 
comfort  may  return  with  you :  how  I  have  long- 
ed for  this  moment." 

Adelaide,  earnestly,  "  Oh  !  that  I  had  power 
to  impart  to  you  the  comfort  I  wish,  my  dear 
friend." 

Mary  had  continued  to  speak  in  a  calm  voice, 
and  without  emotion,  till  Adelaide's  affectionate 
kindness  moved  her  to  tears. 

"  Ah  !"  said  she,  "  these  tears  are  not  pain- 
ful ;  I  seldom  weep  now ;  my  heart  is  grown 
hard  and  cold  to  every  thing." 

Adelaide,  putting  her  arm  round  her :  "  Is  it 
cold  to  me,  dear  Mary  ?" 

Mary,  quickly,  "  Oh !  not  to  you,  Adelaide  ; 
the  coldness  of  death  must  touch  it  ere  that  can 
be.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  evening  we  last 
parted ;  the  melancholy,  miserable  feelings  which 
mingled  with  my  last  looks  of  dear  Avonley, 
where  I  had  spent  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life ;  it  was  a  foreboding  of  evil,  yet  not  of  that 
nature  in  which  I  have  been  involved,  while,  to 
the  view  of  others,  all  has  been  well.  Oh  !  how 
much  one  can  endure  unknown  to  all.  Truly 
the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  !" 

Adelaide.  "  And  with  its  joys  a  stranger  in- 
termeddles not.  Remember,  dear  Mary,  you 
have  also  experienced  this." 
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Mary.  "  Yes,  in  years  that  are  past ;  but 
at  present  I  must  not  look  for  joy  to  this  poor 
heart." 

Adelaide.  "  Oh  !  my  friend,  beware  of  limit- 
ing the  freeness  of  divine  grace  ;  it  is  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden  who  are  invited  to  come  to 
Christ,  that  they  may  find  present  rest  to  their 
souls  ;  it  is  those  who  are  athirst  that  may  come 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." 

Mary.  "It  is  difficult  to  retrace  our  steps 
when  we  have  acted  against  light  and  know- 
ledge. You  know  little  of  my  history  yet,  dear 
Adelaide." 

Adelaide.  "  But  you  will  tell  me  more  of  it, 
my  friend  ;  and  still  I  shall  say,  distrust  not  the 
love  and  mercy  of  your  God." 

Mary.  "  What  can  I  tell  you,  but  of  broken 
Sabbaths— of  mispent  time — the  rebukes  of  con- 
science disregarded.  But  I  must  be  more  dis- 
tinct, that  I  may  have  the  full  comfort  of  know- 
ing there  is  one  who  will  pray  for  me,  when  I 
cannot  pray  myself;  one  who  will  implore 
for  me  the  peculiar  blessings  for  which  my  soul 
longs.  Well,  dear  Adelaide,  while  we  conti- 
nued in  the  country,  I  went  on  pretty  well  and 
steadily ;  but  we  went  to  Edinburgh  in  a  few 
months,  and  then  began  my  unsteadiness  and 
misery.  You  know  Papa  never  invites  a  party 
to  his  house  on  Sunday ;  but  he  likes  to  have 
his  own  family  about  him  on  that  day  ;  of  course 
Sophia  and  Stafford  always  dined  with  us.  To 
my  brother  George,  also,  it  was  an  idle  day — 
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he  was  at  home  ;  and  often  one  or  two  more 
were  with  us,  under  the  salvo  of  being  relations. 
In  my  view  of  things,  your  own  family  ought  to 
be  as  much  avoided  on  that  day  as  strangers,  if 
they  are  not  living  under  the  same  roof:  if  you 
love  them,  you  will  probably  have  more  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  converse  about,  unconnected 
with  religion,  than  with  a  stranger.  But  so  it 
was,  a  merry  party  met  on  Sunday  ;  and  the 
formal  sermon  read  in  the  evening,  and  felt  as 
an  interruption,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
reach  the  heart  of  any  one.  I  think,  for  a 
time,  I  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  security,  sup- 
posing myself  better  than  those  around  me.  I 
went  regularly  to  church  ;  and  was  allowed  per- 
fect liberty  in  that  respect,  and  even  to  take 
Rosanna  with  me,  as  a  companion,  if  I  wished 
it.  But  church  alone  will  not  do.  My  broken 
Sabbaths  were  the  beginnings  of  my  sorrows. 
If  I  went  away  in  the  evening,  Sophia  was  dis- 
satisfied, George  laughed  at  me  when  I  return- 
ed, and  met  me  with  some  story  against  reli- 
gious people,  or  inquired  when  I  intended  to 
adopt  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  sect  to  which  I 
belonged.  From  my  dear  parents  I  never  met 
with  any  thing  of  this  kind  ;  but  George  had 
his  wit  frequently  reproved  by  them.  I  dreaded 
the  remarks  made  upon  me  :  and  by  degrees  I 
gave  up  to  trifling  conversation  those  hours 
which  I  had  formerly  spent  in  devotion  :  and 
very  soon  it  was  without  regret  I  did  so ;  for 
we  can  experience  no  spiritual  enjoyment^ 
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while  a  sense  of  unrepented"  sin  remains  upon 
the  conscience.  Another  evil  to  me  was,  hear- 
ing various  different  religious  opinions  discussed. 
I  then  listened  with  eagerness  to  what  I  would 
now  avoid  as  peculiarly  dangerous.  If  an  igno- 
rant mind  is  distressed  by  difficulties,  let  it  en- 
deavour to  have  them  answered  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  and  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Bible ;  but  merely  in  conversation, 
vague  doubts  may  be  started,  which  then  are 
never  replied  to,  and  which  may  leave  a  strong 
and  painful  impression  on  a  young  and  ignorant 
mind — so  I  have  found  it. 

"  As  the  season  of  gaiety  approached,  invi- 
tations poured  in  upon  us :  these  I  refused 
without  any  opposition.  Sophia  had  been  very 
gay  the  preceding  winter  :  Papa  was  tired  of 
it ;  and  said  his  house  was  never  to  be  plagued 
with  another  ball.  Invitations  to  dinner,  and  to 
quiet  parties,  with  our  own  relations,  of  course, 
I  could  not  refuse  :  and  Sophia  was  never  sa- 
tisfied if  I  declined  going  to  her.  She  liked  to 
consult  me  regarding  all  her  different  plans ; 
and  always  said  she  required  my  assistance,  if 
she  had  a  party  to  entertain.  Before  any  party 
was  arranged,  her  first  inquiry  was,  Whether  I 
had  any  other  engagement?  Of  course  this 
was  agreeable  to  me,  particularly  as  Stafford 
seemed  ever  to  regard  me  with  the  full  affec- 
tion of  a  brother.  Mamma  had  got  masters  for 
Rosanna  when  we  went  to  town  ;  so,  excepting 
about  two  hours  in  the  morning,  she  was  no 
excuse  for  my  remaining  at  home. 
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"  In  process  of  time,  Sophia  gave  a  ball ;  a 
dance  it  was  termed,  because  the  number  of 
persons  invited  was  small.  This  circumstance 
appeared  to  render  it  more  agreeable,  as  every 
one  declared  it  to  be  the  most  delightful  thing 
of  the  kind  they  had  been  at.  I  had,  previously 
to  this,  declined  all  invitations  to  such  gay 
parties ;  but  Sophia  coaxed  and  urged  me,  till 
at  last  I  promised  to  be  with  them.  'Stafford 
was  delighted ;  his  pleasure  made  me  feel  I 
was  wrong  in  complying.  Papa  and  Mamma 
seemed  pleased,  but  had  never  urged  my  going. 
Indeed,  they  had  been  so  much  gratified  with 
my  conduct  to  Rosanna,  I  believe  they  would 
not  have  given  me  a  moment's  pain  about  any 
thing.  Well,  I  went  to  this  ball.  I  happened 
to  be  acquainted  with  almost  every  one  present. 
I  danced  the  whole  night — was  in  high  spirits 
— forgot  all  sober  thoughts — and  enjoyed  it  ex- 
tremely. 

"  At  a  late  hour  Papa  came  to  me,  and  in- 
quired if  I  was  ready  to  go  home  with  him  ; 
but  Sophia  had  made  me  promise  to  remain 
there  all  night,  which  led  me  into  being  the 
last  amongst  the  dancing  party,  which  had 
commenced  after  supper  again  with  redoubled 
vigour. 

"  Next  day,  instead  of  going  home,  I  remain- 
ed conversing  over  the  events  of  the  evening 
with  the  different  intimates  of  the  family,  who 
made  their  way  into  the  drawing-room,  some  of 
whom  I  found  very  agreeable.  I  returned  home 
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in  the  evening  with  reluctance,  and  with  a  con- 
science ill  at  ease  ;  for  this  ball  led  on  to  more 
gaiety,  and  I  knew  not  where  it  might  stop.  A 
near  relation  of  Stafford's  was  about  to  give  a 
similar  entertainment,  and  a  pressing  invitation 
was  brought  by  Stafford  to  me,  which  I  had 
accepted.  My  failing  in  these  respects,  my 
dear  Adelaide,  my  unsteadiness  to  the  resolu- 
tions I  had  formed,  was  entirely  my  own  doing. 
Many  young  people,  in  obeying  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences,  have  to  act  against  the  posi- 
tive authority  of  their  parents.  I  had  no  such 
excuse.  I  might  have  been  asked,  no  doubt, 
not  to  make  myself  particular  by  refusing  to  go 
to  my  sister's  first  ball.  But  even  had  I  gone, 
if  I  had  supposed  that  better  in  the  situation  in 
which  I  was  then  placed,  I  might  have  done  so 
in  a  very  different  way.  Had  I  gone  in  an 
humble  spirit,  anxious  to  do  what  would  give 
least  offence,  as  far  as  consistent  with  duty,  and 
watchful  against  all  I  knew  to  be  dangerous  to 
myself,  and  had  I  returned  home  with  my  pa- 
rents, every  one  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
my  conduct,  and  it  might  have  done  me  no  in- 
jury :  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  entered  into  it 
with  all  my  heart,  and  cast  aside  all  my  better 
resolutions ;  and  not  then  merely,  but  the  next 
opportunity,  and  the  next  that  offered,  I  did  the 
same." 

Adelaide.  "  How  long  did  this  life  continue, 
dear  Mary?" 

Mary.     "  Not  very  long.     I  became  restless 
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and  unhappy.  If  the  mind  has  really  been  per- 
mitted to  taste  any  spiritual  enjoyment,  this 
world  can  never  again  fully  satisfy  its  wants 
and  desires  :  the  best  pleasures  this  world  offers 
become  insipid,  and  the  heart  longs  for  that 
rest  and  peace  which  it  once  knew.  I  saw  my 
errors,  but  how  to  forsake  them  was  not  so 
easy ;  my  mind  was  long  in  darkness,  doubt, 
and  difficulty.  Oh !  let  those  who  have  been 
taught  the  way  of  peace,  dread  the  first,  the 
least  deviation  from  the  path  of  duty.  What  is 
the  reproach,  the  contempt  of  others,  compa- 
red with  the  agony  one's  own  soul  can  endure  ! 
In  my  outward  conduct,  I  soon  returned  to  my 
former  pursuits ;  but,  alas !  my  former  happi- 
ness could  not  be  so  easily  recalled.  The  form 
of  devotion  was  seldom  omitted,  but  the  spirit 
was  gone.  I  need  not  describe  to.,  you  the 
anxiety  and  misery  I  suffered,  when  we  heard 
that  Francis  had  been  sent  for  by  your  dear 
mother,  and  during  all  the  sad  tidings  which 
followed.  Oh  !  Adelaide,  my  heart  was  fear- 
fully roused  by  these  events.  Since  that  period, 
I  have  at  times  endeavoured  steadily  to  use  the 
means  of  grace,  in  the  hope  of  again  attaining 
the  sweet  peace  of  mind  I  once  enjoyed  :  then, 
from  indolence,  and  perplexed  ideas,  I  gave  up 
my  endeavours,  and  became  more  unhappy 
than  ever.  I  mean  unhappy  when  alone,  and 
forced  to  reflect ;  for  I  can  be  occupied  and 
busy  with  this  world's  affairs,  and  merry  enough 
when  other  thoughts  are  stilled  ;  but  that  is  not 
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happiness.  And  now,  dear  Adelaide,  I  think 
you  have  got  at  least  the  substance  of  my  his- 
tory; but  you  know  not  the  pleasure  I  have 
felt  in  seeing  you  once  more,  in  the  sweet  inter- 
course we  have  already  enjoyed." 

Adelaide.  "  From  whom  do  you  receive 
this  enjoyment,  my  dear  Mary  ?  and  from  what 
cause  is  it,  that  our  friendship  has  ever  been 
the  source  of  so  much  happiness  to  both  of 
us?" 

"  I  know,"  replied  Mary,  wiping  away  a 
tear,  "  that  it  is  said,  the  hairs  of  our  head  are 
all  numbered  ;  that  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the 
ground  without  the  knowledge  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  :  but  I  cannot  always  believe  in  this 
superintending  watchful  care." 

Adelaide.  "  Why  will  you  thus  put  away 
comfort  from  you,  my  dear  friend  1  Once  you 
could  rejoice  in  God,  and  trust  in  Him.  You 
remember  how  the  Apostle  argues  regarding 
the  love  of  God :  '  He  that  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things  V  Oh  !  put  away  from  you  those  unbe- 
lieving doubts  which  separate  between  God  and 
your  soul." 

Mary.  "  I  know  what  you  mean,  dear  Ade- 
laide, and  I  think  at  times  the  clear  views  of  di- 
vine things,  which  I  have  heard  you  express 
since  we  met,  has  revived  and  strengthened 
me.  I  have  had  no  one  to  speak  to,  none  to 
understand  me.  Had  I  ventured  to  express 
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my  fears  to  those  around  me,  I  would  have 
been  assured  that  my  blameless  life  must  find 
acceptance  before  a  merciful  God.  I  knew 
the  comfort  that  would  have  been  offered  me. 
For  one  thing,"  continued  Mary,  "  I  have  felt 
very  grateful.  There  never  was  any  change  in 
my  outward  conduct  that  could  bring  reproach 
upon  religion.  I  never  at  any  time  refused  to 
join  in  gay  amusements,  saying,  I  thought  it 
wrong,  or  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  declining  the  invitations  I 
alluded  to,  without  having  to  assign  any  rea- 
son :  therefore,  when  I  did  depart  from  my 
better  resolutions,  it  was  known  only  to  myself. 
The  winter  Sophia  led  so  gay  a  life,  I  spent  at 
Avonley  :  Before  that  period,  I  went  without 
reluctance  where  I  was  taken,  not  clearly  see- 
ing why  religious  people  must  make  themselves 
odious  to  others,  by  giving  up  innocent  amuse- 
ment. You  know  not  how  thankful  I  have 
been  regarding  this  circumstance.  Had  George 
suspected  I  was  less  strict  in  my  conduct  than 
I  had  once  been,  it  might  have  done  much 
harm.  Oh  !  how  little  Christians  know  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  consistent  in  their  conduct." 

Adelaide.  "  And  could  you  feel  thus  grate- 
ful that  religion  has  not  been  injured  by  your 
means,  if  you  felt  no  love  to  God — no  love  to 
his  service  ?  Your  thoughts  dwell  too  much 
on  your  own  sins,  my  dear  friend — too  little  on 
the  work  and  merits  of  your  divine  Redeemer. 
'  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no 
8* 
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physician  there  V  Why,  then,  is  not  the  health 
of  your  soul  recovered  ?  Come  to  this  great 
physician  :  He  will  restore  your  soul.  His 
Holy  Spirit  will  apply  the  virtues  of  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  to  your  conscience,  and  remove 
the  sense  of  guilt.  Joy  and  gladness  will.be 
again  imparted  to  you.  Do  not  distrust  the 
love  and  mercy  of  your  God." 

Mary.  "  My  dear  Adelaide,  it  appears  to 
me  like  a  new  existence,  while  I  hear  the  words 
of  inspiration  spoken  and  applied  by  another, 
my  mind  has  been  so  bewildered — so  unable  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  error." 

The  two  friends  returned  slowly  home,  still 
engaged  in — 

Converse  sweet,  that  gently  borrows 
Present  bliss  from  absent  sorrows. 

Mary  judged  right.  She  had  presented 
other  ideas  to  the  mind  of  her  friend,  which  in- 
terested her,  and  prevented  her  thoughts  dwell- 
ing only  on  the  departure  of  her  brother.  Mary 
knew  that  she  possessed  the  warm  affection  of 
Adelaide.  She  was  the  name-child  of  heJr  mo- 
ther, and  had  spent  much  of  her  time  at  Avon- 
ley,  under  the  affectionate  care  and  instruction 
of  her  aunt.  Thus  an  early  and  devoted  friend- 
ship had  been  formed  between  the  two  cousins. 
They  had  each  been  accustomed  to  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  other  in  all  their  joys  and  sorrows. 
Their  parting,  when  Mrs.  Murray  was  ordered 
to  a  milder  climate,  was  a  severe  trial  to  both 
of  them  :  But  the  marriage  of  Sophia  Lindsay 
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was  about  to  take  place ;  and  Mary  was  re- 
quired at  home,  where  her  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate disposition  had  ever  made  her  a  great 
darling. 

When  the  two  friends  returned  home,  Mrs. 
Lindsay  informed  them  that  Miss  Walden  had 
called,  and  appeared  anxious  to  see  them. 

"  I  sent  to  the  garden,"  continued  she,  "  to 
know  if  you  were  there ;  but  finding  that  you 
had  prolonged  your  walk,  I  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  bring  you  home." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Ade- 
laide. 

Mary.  "  Miss  Walden's  last  visit  never  was 
returned ;  and  that  she  should  pay  another,  is 
a  singular  event." 

Adelaide.  "  Francis  called  at  Woodford,  I 
believe,  since  then." 

Mrs.  Lindsay,  giving  Adelaide  a  note  :  "  I 
fear-  you  will  not  thank  me  for  this  invitation, 
which  I  promised  to  deliver." 

"  It  is  for.  next  week,"  said  Adelaide,  after 
'  reading  the  note.  "  I  am  engaged  to  Lady 
Rossaley ;  and  Mary  promised  to  accompany 
me,  if  you  have  no  objection,  aunt  ?" 

Mrs.  Lindsay.  "  Certainly  not,  my  dear 
Adelaide,  if  Mary  can  make  your  residence 
amongst  us  agreeable  to  you — that  is  my  first 
wish." 

Adelaide  felt  grateful  for  the  affectionate 
kindness  she  received  from  every  individual  in 
her  uncle's  family  :  But  she  spent  most  of  this 
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day  under  the  oppressive  feeling  of  being 
watched.  When  at  length  she  was  permitted 
to  retire,  and  urged  to  seek  repose  in  soli- 
tude, her  full  heart  found  relief  in  tears, 
while  many  sad  thoughts  followed  her  beloved 
brother.  She  had  been  compelled  to  exertion 
.during  the  day ;  and  she  required  rest  and 
'quiet  to  recruit  her  exhausted  spirits. 

Before  Adelaide  left  her  room  the  following 
morning,  a  letter  from  Francis  was  brought  to 
her.  He  had  promised  to  write  very  soon ; 
but  this  was  sooner  than  she  expected,  and 
doubly  welcome.  His  letter  was  all — every 
thing  she  could  wish,  except  that  he  expressed 
anxiety  regarding  her — her  health — her  com- 
fort— that  gave  her  pain.  Francis  seemed  to 
feel  too  great  a  charge  of  her — to  feel  that  he 
ought  to  supply  the  place  of  father — mother — 
all  she  had  lost;  and  feared  that  his  absence 
might  be  too  severe  upon  her,  in  the  present 
state  of  her  spirits. 

Adelaide  felt  how  much  she  still  possessed  in 
this  brother — this  dear  friend  ;  and  every  mur- 
muring thought  was  stilled  into  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving.  This  forenoon,  Adelaide's  first 
employment  was  to  answer  the  precious  letter 
she  had  received,  and  to  quiet  her  brother's 
anxious  fears  regarding  her,  and  assure  him, 
that  already  she  could  feel  interested  in  other 
matters  unconnected  with  himself.  Having 
finished  her  letter  to  Francis,  she  proceeded  to 
copy  some  of  the  papers,  and  arrange  the  little 
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matters  of  business  which  he  had  entrusted  to 
her  care ;  but  was  soon  interrupted  by  her 
cousin  Mary,  who  came  to  inform  her  Lady 
Rossaley  had  arrived. 

"The  dear  old  lady,"  added  she,  "has 
made  known  that  this  visit  is  entirely  to  you." 

Adelaide  put  away  her  letters,  and  hastened 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Lady  Rossaley  received  her  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  mother ;  then  turning  to  her  compa- 
nion, she  said,  "  I  need  not  introduce  my  niece 
to  you,  dear  Adelaide." 

The  pale  and  interesting  countenance  of 
Miss  Rossaley  was  suffused  with  many  painful 
blushes,  while  Adelaide  received  her  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  with  the  affection  of  a  friend. 
She  retained  Adelaide's  hand  for  a  moment ; 
and  when  the  others  had  again  begun  to  con- 
verse, she  whispered  in  a  hesitating  voice,  "  I 
have  not  been  ungrateful,  though  my  kind  ad- 
viser was  long  unknown  to  me." 

"  Oh,  hush  !  I  entreat  you,"  said  Adelaide, 
in  a  low  voice  :  then  added  in  a  tone  less  sup- 
pressed, "  I  hope  now  it  will  .be  in  my  power 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  I  have  long  wished 
to  make." 

"  I  look  forward  to  it  as  my  greatest  plea- 
sure," replied  Miss  Rossaley,  still  in  a  low 
voice.  "  May  you  not  be  disappointed  in  one  in 
whom  you  have  taken  so  kind  an  interest." 

"  I  look  for  much"  said  Adelaide,  smiling, 
"  and  fear  no  disappointment." 
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Miss  Rossaley  shook  her  head,  but  returned 
Adelaide's  smile,  who  now  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing the  conversation  to  an  indifferent  subject. 

Lady  Rossaley  appeared  to  wish  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  speaking  aside ;  for  the 
moment  she  heard  their  voices  raised,  she  ad- 
dressed Adelaide,  and  reminded  her  of  her  pro- 
mise to  spend  the  following  week  at  Rossaley, 
and  repeated  her  invitation  to  Mary. 

Soon  after  this  matter  was  settled,  the  old 
lady  took  leave,  saying,  it  was  very  seldom  she 
paid  any  visits ;  and  that  once  been  embarked 
in  such  duty,  she  must  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  that  day.  "  We  go  next  to 
Woodford,"  added  she,  "  will  any  of  you  ac- 
company us  ?" 

Adelaide  had  not  been  out  that  day.  It  was 
agreed  an  airing  would  be  good  for  her,  and 
she  consented  to  go  with  Lady  Rossaley,  being 
in  duty  bound  to  call  on  Mrs.  Walden,  having 
declined  her  invitation  of  the  preceding  day. 

"  Poor  Lucy,"  said  Mary,  as  they  were  set- 
ting out,  "  she  had  better  take  herself  out  of 
the  way.  What,  will  become  of  her,  beset  by 
three  Methodists  at  once?  She  never  saw  so 
formidable  a  party  before,  I  am  sure." 

When  Adelaide  returned  from  her  visit,  Mary 
inquired,  "  if  they  had  been  admitted,  and  if 
they  had  seen  Lucy  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Adelaide,  "  we  saw  Lucy, 
and  her  father  and  mother." 

Mary.      "  Ah !    well    you    would    be    less 
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plagued  with  Mrs.  Walden  :  For  I  invariably 
observe,  that  the  presence  of  her  husband 
keeps  her  under  a  salutary  restraint." 

Adelaide,  smiling.  "  I  think  it  does ;  but, 
poor  Lucy,  I  am  sorry  for  her  with  such  a  mo- 
ther ;  she  can  feel  no  respect  for  her  :  and  con- 
stantly associating  with  a  companion  so  trifling, 
must  keep  her  mind  in  a  trifling  state  ;  and  yet 
I  think  there  is  something  in  Lucy  above  mere 
fondness  for  dress  and  amusement." 

Mary.  "  It  may  be  so  ;  but  I  have  not  had 
penetration  to  discover  it.  I  think  Lucy  con- 
ceited, selfish,  and  silly." 

Adelaide,  smiling.  "  You  are  very  severe, 
dear  Mary.  I  certainly  cannot  defend  Lucy's 
manner,  yet  I  think  her  mother  is  the  cause  of 
some  of  her  affectation.  If  you  will  observe, 
when  Mrs.  Walden  is  not  present,  Lucy  is 
much  more  natural  and  agreeable ;  she  ap- 
pears almost  a  different  girl.  Mrs.  Walden 
continually  attracts  all  eyes  towards  her,  by 
foolish  speeches,  and  her  forever  repeated, 
'  darling  Lucy.'  " 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,"  continued  Ade- 
laide, sighing  deeply,  "  those  who  have  been 
blessed  with  better  parents  ought  to  feel  for 
poor  Lucy." 

Mary.  "  You  are  indeed  right,  my  dear 
Adelaide;  you  may  remind  me,  too,  that  she 
has  never  possessed  such  a  friend  as  I  have. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  wrong  regarding  poor 
Lucy;  but" — 
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Adelaide.  "  Lady  Rossaley  invited  Lucy 
to  meet  us  at  Rossaley  next  week,  at  which 
Jane  has  been  very  unreasonable,  and  com- 
plained much.  Her  aunt  smiled,  and  told  her 
she  was  a  naughty  child.  How  happy  Jane 
appears  to  be  with  that  dear  old  lady ;  but  I 
find  Lucy  has  been  very  rude  to  Jane  more 
than  once  ;  she  has  some  cause  for  her  dislike." 

Mary.  "  Which  I  have  not.  But  how  was 
the  invitation  received  ?" 

Adelaide.  "  With  pleasure,  apparently,  and 
immediately  accepted.  Mr.  Walden,  I  thought, 
seemed  gratified  by  it.  Lady  Rossaley  and  he 
are  old  friends,  I  believe  ?" 

Mary.  "  Oh !  yes,  they  are  •  and  the  least 
approach  to  a  title  would  at  any  time  please 
Mrs.  Walden." 

During  the  following  days  Adelaide  endea- 
voured to  converse  seriously  with  her  cousin, 
whenever  she  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
The  more  she  saw  of  her,  the  more  she  felt 
convinced  that  her  views  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion were  too  general  and  too  superficial, 
either  to  impart  much  comfort  to  her  own 
mind,  or  lead  to  that  steady  conduct  which  is 
uninfluenced  by  the  censure  or  the  approbation 
of  others,  while  the  soul  looks  to  God  alone, 
"  who  searcheth  the  heart,  and  is  Judge  of  all." 
On  one  occasion  Adelaide  hinted  this  to  her 
friend,  after  they  had  been  engagaed  in  very 
serious  conversation. 

"  Perhaps   you   are    right,"    replied    Mary ; 
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"  but,  dear  Adelaide,  when  I  attempt  to  think 
deeply,  the  remembrance  of  my  early  instruc- 
tions, and  of  my  sinful  wanderings,  return  pain- 
fully upon  me ;  or,  perhaps,  some  particular 
circumstance,  in  which  I  have  acted  in  some 
measure  right,  rises  up  to  fill  me  with  self  satis- 
faction and  false  comfort." 

"  Most  false,  indeed,"  replied  Adelaide, 
**  and  most  unstable.  But,  dear  Mary,  can 
you  not  endeavour  to  raise  your  thoughts  to 
the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  in  a  mea- 
sure unconnected  with  yourself?  For  instance, 
we  must  be  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things,  before  we  can  believe  in  them. 
We  are  told,  '  Without  controversy,  great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness.  God  was  manifest  in 
the  flesh.'  '  If  ye  know  these  things,'  saith 
our  Lord,  {  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.'  Crea- 
tures so  weak — so  sinful  as  we  are — so  occupied 
with  present  objects,  surely  must  require  to 
give  our  deepest  attention  and  study,  before 
we  can  become  really  acquainted  with  what 
the  Bible  reveals  concerning  unseen  things. 
Our  Lord  says,  'Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  :  and  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  me.'  It  is  not  left  as 
a  matter  of  choice — it  is  our  duty.  We  are 
promised  the  illuminating  influence  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  those 
things  which  the  natural  mind  knoweth  not : 
But  it  is  to  those  who  ask  his  assistance  the 
promise  is  made ;  not  to  those  who  are  indiffe- 
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rent  about  heavenly  things.  Will  you  forgive 
me,  if  I  venture  to  say,  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
fear  you  do  not  devote  sufficient  time  or  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  this  important  subject, 
which  involves  in  it,  not  merely  our  present 
happiness,  but  our  eternal  safety." 

Mary.  "  You  may  say  any  thing  to  me, 
dear  Adelaide — speak  quite  freely — tell  me 
where  you  think  I  am  wrong ;  I  shall  receive 
your  doing  so  as  a  new  proof  of  your  affec- 
tion." 

Adelaide,  embracing  Jier  affectionately, 
"Well,  my  beloved  friend,  I  shall  try  to  con- 
vey to  you  what  my  conclusions  have  been 
since  our  late  intercourse  ;  and  you  must  tell 
me  if  I  am  mistaken  in  any  of  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  you  dwell  too  much  on  former 
things,  without  seeking  to  advance  in  your 
knowledge  and  experience.  '  Drink  deep,  or 
taste  not,'  has  been  applied  to  the  pleasures  of 
religion.  At  present,  dear  Mary,  you  know 
religion  chiefly  in  the  restraints  which  it  im- 
poses. I  think  you  are  scarcely  even  aware  of 
the  high  degree  of  spiritual  enjoyment  which 
the  soul  of  the  believer  can  experience  in  this 
world.  Earnestly  do  I  long  to  see  you  not 
merely  satisfied  with  trusting  you  are  safe  for 
eternity,  because  your  hope  of  acceptance  be- 
fore God  no  longer  rests  on  your  own  good 
works,  but  on  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  pressing  forward  to  the  attainment 
of  those  higher  degrees  of  knowledge,  faith, 
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and  enjoyment,  to  which  the  Christian  is  call- 
ed. We  live  below  our  privileges,  my  dear 
friend,  if  we  are  always  in  doubt,  fear,  and  dif- 
ficulty." 

Mary.  "  Ah  !  my  dear  Adelaide,  every 
thing  has  been  involved  in  darkness  to  me.  If 
I  had  not  erred  so  greatly,  my  advance  might 
have  been  more  steady  in  the  knowledge  of  di- 
vine truth." 

Adelaide.  "  But  what  is  it  that  now  retards 
your  progress,  my  dear  friend  1  You  willingly 
give  up  any  outward  thing,  which  you  fear  may 
tend  to  unfit  you  for  serious  employments  ;  and 
still  you  do  not  bring  your  whole  mind  to  the 
study  of  religion.  I  think  you  almost  turn 
away  from  any  thing  that  would  engage  your 
mind  deeply  on  this  subject ;  and  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  never  enjoy  any  steady  peace 
and  comfort,  till  your  views  of  divine  truth,  and 
of  the  doctrines  of  your  religion,  are  more  clear. 
I  observe  you  particularly  turn  away  from  any 
thing  that  touches  upon  the  death  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  Redeemer.  Am  I  right  in  this  idea, 
my  dear  Mary  ?" 

Mary.  "  It  is  a  subject  so  mysterious — so 
painful !" 

Adelaide.  "  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hope — it  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ  that  St.  Paul 
glories.  '  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the 
world.'  This  is  the  very  point,  my  dear  friend, 
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in  which  I  think  you  fail.  To  the  believer, 
'  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all.'  You  look  to  your 
own  conduct :  to  the  obedience  which  God  re- 
quires from  his  creatures,  till  your  mind  be- 
comes perplexed  and  dark,  because  you  do  not 
'  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  Who  once  suffered  for 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 
us  to  God  :  Who  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself;'  and  by  whom  our  obedience  to 
God  is  made  not  only  easy,  but  delightful ;  be- 
cause God  the  Holy  Spirit  becomes  our  teacher 
and  our  guide.  He  renews  our  natures,  sanc- 
tifies our  souls,  and  leads  us  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God.  '  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  cal- 
led the  sons  of  God.  Beloved,  now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be  :  but  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.'  Merely  reading  over  these 
passages,  my  dear  friend,  can  never  convey  to 
us  all  that  is  contained  in  them  :  But  the  more 
deeply  we  contemplate  them,  so  much  more 
precious  will  they  become  to  our  souls.  '  Now 
are  we  the  children  of  God,'  saith  the  Apostle : 
it  is  not  a  future  state  we  are  to  look  forward 
to,  but  now — even  in  the  present  world.  What 
a  privilege  is  this  !" 

Mary.     "  Happy  are  those  who  can  hope  it 
belongs  to  them." 
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Adelaide.  "  It  is  the  privilege  of  all  who 
truly  believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  my  dear  friend. 
'  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he 
is  none  of  his ;  and  as  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God,  and 
have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
they  cry,  Abba,  Father.'  Every  spiritual  bless- 
ing we  enjoy  is  the  purchase  of  our  Redeemer, 
and  by  him  alone  can  we  obtain  access  unto 
God.  I  feel  assured,  my  dear  friend,  if  you 
would  begin  anew  to  study  the  character  of  the 
living  God,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Word  :  the 
attributes  and  perfections  of  Him  who  declares, 
*  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,  there 
is  no  God  besides  me  :  and  my  glory  will  I  not 
give  to  another,' — I  am  persuaded  your  happi- 
ness would  be  more  increased  than  at  present 
you  can  believe.  If  you  would  really  endea- 
vour to  comprehend  the  mighty  plan  of  salva- 
tion, as  far  as  it  is  revealed  to  us,  you  would  find 
this  study  enlarge  your  ideas,  and  give  you  a 
full  reward.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  fallen  man,  '  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God  is  made  known  to  the  powers  in  heavenly 
places  :  that  into  those  things  the  angels  de- 
sire to  look.'  Yet  those  glorious  spirits  who 
kept  their  first  estate  have  no  personal  interest 
in  this  mysterious  subject ;  for  our  great  Re- 
deemer '  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels, 
but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.' 
Surely  faint  efforts,  faint  desires,  are  not  suited 
9* 
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towards  a  subject  that  is  to  us  of  such  awful 
magnitude  :  yet  are  not  our  efforts  too  often 
faint  ?  We  turn  away,  because  we  meet  with 
things  difficult  for  our  weak  minds  to  compre- 
hend, and  we  cannot  be  at  the  trouble  to  make 
the  exertion  that  is  required ;  taking  refuge 
under  the  idea  that  we  ought  not  to  intrude 
into  things  too  deep  for  us ;  forgetting  that 
when  we  are  taught  '  secret  things  belong  unto 
God,'  we  are  also  told,  '  those  that  are  revealed 
belong  unto  us ;'  and  that  all  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness." 

Mary.  "  When  I  converse  with  you,  I  do 
feel  conscious  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  Bible  ; 
but  tell  me,  dear  Adelaide,  more  distinctly  what 
you  mean." 

Adelaide.  "  I  think,  my  dear  friend,  I  have 
observed  a  certain  indistinctness  in  your  mind 
regarding  some  of  the  doctrines  of  our  religion. 
I  would  have  you  make  yourself  more  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  of  them,  that  you  may  be 
able  '  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
you/  both  to  still  the  unbelieving  fears  of  your 
own  mind,  and  to  answer  others,  should  you  be 
called  to  do  so.  Suppose  you  should  first  en- 
deavour to  fix  your  thoughts  upon,  and  trace 
the  amazing  love  of  God  the  Father,  in  the  ac- 
count which  the  Bible  gives,  when  we  are  told 
that  '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
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only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.' 
Then  contemplate  the  love  of  God  the  Son, 
your  divine  Redeemer,  '  Who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  con- 
fess, that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.'  Then  study  the  peculiar 
work  and  office  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  your 
sanctifier,  how  he  imparts  light  to  the  soul,  and 
enables  the  mind  to  discover  spiritual  things, 
and  purifies  and  exalts  the  affections  of  the 
heart.  Though  his  operations  are  in  secret, 
according  to  the  description  given  by  our  Lord, 
(  The  wind  bloweth  where  it.  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth,  so  is 
every  one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit ;'  yet  are 
the  effects  of  his  influence  apparent,  because 
the  whole  character  is  changed,  and  l  he  that 
is  in  Christ  becomes  a  new  creature.'  But  I 
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cannot  enumerate  all  the  wondrous  subjects 
which  the  Bible  opens  to  our  view.  From  this 
source  alone  we  must  draw  instruction  for  all 
our  conduct,  and  in  every  action  of  our  lives. 
I  know,  my  dear  friend,  you  desire  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  Scriptures ;  yet  I  think  your 
practice  would  become  more  easy,  and  your 
comfort  less  fluctuating,  if  your  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  was  more  enlarged, 
and  your  faith  in  them  more  established." 

Mary  felt  grateful  for  the  persevering  and 
affectionate  attempts  of  her  friend  to  be  of  use 
to  her,  and  to  rouse  her  mind  from  that  state 
of  inactivity  in  which  it  had  long  been.  She 
was  aware  that  she  indulged  in  great  mental  in- 
dolence :  She  felt  too,  that  Adelaide  was  right, 
that  there  did  exist  in  her  mind  a  secret  un- 
willingness to  enter  deeply  on  the  subject  of 
religion ;  she  knew  not  why.  Mary  found 
pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  her  friend,  and 
in  listening  to  the  opinions  she  expressed. 
During  their  long  separation,  while  poor  Mary 
had  been  losing  the  ground  in  religion  which 
she  had  once  gained,  Adelaide,  in  the  school  of 
affliction,  had  advanced  rapidly  in  knowledge 
and  in  faith.  At  an  early  period  in  her  Chris- 
tian course,  Adelaide  had  her  own  difficulties  to 
contend  with ;  but  she  applied  all  the  energies 
of  her  vigorous  mind  to  the  subject,  fervently 
imploring  Divine  assistance,  until  darkness  be- 
came light  before  her,  and  crooked  things 
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straight :  And  ere  she  was  called  to  suffering 
and  trial,  she  could  say,  with  humble  confidence, 
"  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  per- 
suaded that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  to  Him." 


CHAPTER    T. 


ON  the  day  appointed,  the  two  cousins  went 
to  Rossaley,  and  were  received  with  the  most 
affectionate  kindness  by  Lady  Rossaley  and 
her  niece.  When  the  party  returned  to  the 
drawing  room  after  dinner,  Miss  Rossaley  im- 
mediately began  to  work,  making,  at  the  same 
time,  an  apology  to  Adelaide  for  being  so  unce- 
remonious ;  then  added,  "  My  aunt  and  I  have 
been  made  really  unhappy  by  the  sufferings  of 
a  poor  family  which  we  have  lately  witnessed. 
They  came  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  employment,  and  also  to  see  an  aged 
parent,  who,  from  the  pressure  of  distress,  had 
been  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  Charity 
Work  House.  They  had  met  with  various  dis- 
asters on  their  journey,  and  when  we  first  went 
to  them,  I  never  beheld  a  scene  of  greater  mi- 
sery ;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  this  part  of 
my  story.  My  aunt  says,  we  should  only  rejoice 
that  it  was  in  our  power  to  remove,  at  least, 
their  temporal  distress.  We  trust  Mr.  Fergus 
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is  also  to  be  the  means  of  imparting  to  them 
more  enduring  consolation.  They  are  still  de- 
tained here  by  the  illness  of  the  mother  of  this 
poor  family,  an  interesting  young  woman,  whose 
health  was  unable  to  stand  what  she  had  been 
exposed  to.  She  has  four  children,  one  a  little 
infant  whom  we  found  almost  naked,  because 
the  mother  thought  she  could  preserve  it  warm 
under  the  cloak  which  covered  herself.  The 
little  store  of  clothes  which  the  industrious  wife 
had  apparently  greatly  prized,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  dispose  of  to  procure  necessary  food 
to  support  their  little  ones,  and  our  school- 
children and  I  have  been  labouring  to  supply 
this  loss.  One  piece  of  dress,  composed  of  her 
own  spinning,  an  intended  gift  to  her  aged  mo- 
ther-in-law, was  the  last  article  disposed  of,  and 
parting  with  it  had  evidently  occasioned  much 
pain.  My  aunt  hopes  to  be  able  to  recover  this 
proof  of  her  industry  and  affection  to  the  poor 
young  woman.  The  gardener  was  going  on 
business  to  the  neighbouring  village,  from  which 
they  last  came ;  he  was  entrusted  with  this  com- 
mission, and,  I  hope,  will  prove  successful." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  assist  you  in  this 
work?"  said  Adelaide,  taking  up  a  little  cap 
which  lay  on  the  top  of  Jane's  work-box. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  with  pleasure,"  replied  Jane. 
Then  turning  to  Mary,  added,  "  do  you  wish 
to  join  our  working  party  ?" 

"  Without   doubt,"    said   Mary  ;  "  perhaps  I 
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can  save  Lady  Rossaley  (who  had  also  begun 
to  work)  taking  any  farther  trouble." 

"  Oh !  no,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Rossaley, 
"  I  am  always  working  at  something,  and  must 
do  all  I  can  on  this  occasion.  Perhaps  if  we 
are  busy  now,  you  will  permit  me  to  deprive 
you  of  Adelaide's  company  for  one  hour  this 
evening.  But  I  must  not  have  you  tire  your- 
selves with  this  work.  The  little  creatures  are 
made  perfectly  comfortable  now." 

Jane  found  her  labours  get  on  very  expedi- 
tiously  with  so  much  assistance,  and  the  party 
soon  became  intimate  friends,  while  their  con- 
versation kept  pace  with  their  rapid  work. 
Lady  Rossaley  at  times  appeared  thoughtful  'r 
the  work  she  held  dropped  from  her  hand,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Adelaide,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  painful  sadness.  Jane  seemed  to 
watch  her  aunt,  and  to  be  anxious  to  keep  the 
conversation  on  general  subjects.  After  some 
time  she  said,  "  Are  these  girls  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  our  dear  little  parlour,  aunt  V 

"  They  shall  be  admitted  any  where  in  this 
house,"  said  Lady  Rossaley.  Then  addressing 
Adelaide,  she  continued,  "  Jane  ha'S  formed  so 
strong  an  attachment  for  one  particular  room 
here,  she  is  never  happy  unless  we  live  in  it,  at 
least  when  we  are  alone  :  for  I  must  say  she 
pays  you  the  greatest  compliment  possible  in 
wishing  you  to  be  admitted." 

Jane.     "  May  I  then  order  tea  there,  aunt  ?" 

Lady  Rossaley.     "  If  you  please,  my  love." 
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Jane  having  done  so,  collected  her  work,  and 
the  party  removed  to  the  sweet  little  parlour 
into  which  Adelaide  and  her  brother  had  been 
conducted  on  their  first  visit  to  Lady  Rossaley, 
and  where  Adelaide  had  remarked  so  many  ob- 
jects that  recalled  to  her  the  happy  home  she 
once  possessed.  She  felt  sad  on  again  enter- 
ing this  apartment,  yet  not  painfully  so.  Lady 
Rossaley  leant  on  her  arm ;  and  the  affectionate 
and  overflowing  kindness  of  the  old  lady,  who 
seemed  to  regard  her  as  an  object  of  deep  and 
tender  interest,  excited  her  gratitude  and  plea- 
sure. Adelaide  feared  her  first  private  conver- 
sation with  Lady  Rossaley.  She  was  aware 
that  she  probably  wished  to  learn  from  her  the 
particulars  regarding  the  last  days  of  her  be- 
loved mother,  and  she  feared  the  old  lady 
might  be  too  much  agitated.  For  herself,  the 
subject  was  so  present,  so  familiar  to  her 
thoughts,  she  expected  to  have  sufficient  self- 
command  to  give  the  information  she  wished 
without  emotion.  Adelaide  felt  relieved  when 
she  found  the  proposed  interview  must  be  de- 
layed till  the  following  day.  Early  in  the  even- 
ing, Mr.  Fergus,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
was  announced  :  a  mild,  sensible-looking  man, 
who,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  in- 
formed Lady  Rossaley  he  had  received  a  letter 
that  morning  from  her  son  Lord  Rossaley,  re- 
garding some  matters  of  business,  which  he 
wished  to  communicate  to  her,  if  she  would  al- 
low him  half  an  hour's  conversation. 
10 
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Lady  Rossaley  immediately  got  up,  saying, 
"  His  time  was  precious ;  she  would  not  delay 
Mr.  Fergus  a  moment ;"  and  accompanied  him 
into  the  drawing-room. 

"  That  is  a  most  excellent  man,"  said  Jane, 
after  they  withdrew ;  "  and  the  reform  he  has 
made  in  the  parish  during  the  last  year  is  quite 
wonderful." 

"  Is  he  the  clergyman  of  Rossaley  ?"  inquired 
Adelaide. 

"  He  is  now  assistant  and  successor  to  the 
clergyman,"  replied  Jane  :  "  My  aunt  got  this 
accomplished  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
the  most  persevering  exertions.  The  minister 
of  the  parish  is  a  very  old  man,  and  has  been 
long  a  source  of  distress  to  my  aunt.  Of  late 
years  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in 
his  views,  and  he  now  preaches  the  Gospel  : 
but  he  is  a  very  feeble  Christian.  When  the 
mind  is  led,  in  old  age,  to  a  change  of  doctrines, 
there  is  so  much  to  learn — so  much  to  unlearn 
— that  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  expect  great 
things.  He  is  quite  unable  now  to  fulfil  the 
duty  to  his  flock  which  he  so  long  neglected. 
My  aunt  proposed  an  assistant  being  procured  ; 
and  at  length  Mr.  Fergus  was  ordained  here  as 
assistant  and  successor.  Mr.  Fergus  has  acted 
in  the  most  amiable — most  exemplary  manner 
since  he  came  here.  His  diligence  is  unwearied, 
both  in  studying  for  his  public  duties,  and  in 
his  private  instructions.  At  present  he  acts  as 
chaplain  to  my  aunt :  He  comes  at  nine  o'clock 
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every  evening,  when  the  family  assembles,  and 
he  conducts  our  evening  worship.  He  has  no 
family  of  his  own ;  so  this  does  not  interfere 
with  other  duties.  He  also  takes  charge  of  the 
instruction  of  the  servants  here ;  and  on  Sun- 
day evening  spends  an  hour  with  them,  before 
we  meet  at  prayers.  My  aunt  is  deeply  anxious 
regarding  the  immortal  interest  of  every  indi- 
vidual around  her.  She  has  been  most  un- 
wearied in  her  exertions  for  the  people  on  this 
property,  even  when  absent  from  it :  but  the 
rest  of  the  parish  has  been  sadly  neglected  under 
their  careless  pastor.  Now  that  they  have  got 
a  more  faithful  teacher,  I  hope  the  *  desert  will 
begin  to  blossom  as  the  rose.'  " 

Adelaide.  "  May  I  ask  if  Lord  Rossaley  is 
guided  by  the  same  religious  opinions  as  those 
of  his  mother  ?" 

Jane.  "  Lord  Rossaley  is  a  most  amiable, 
affectionate  young  man  ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
rejoice  that,  of  late,  he  has  been  led,  by  means 
of  a  dear  friend,  to  inquire  more  seriously  into 
the  subject  of  religion ;  but  any  of  my  aunt's 
wishes  regarding  the  people  here,  he  has  always 
promoted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  doats 
on  my  aunt.  His  sister  is  very  pious — is  all  my 
aunt  could  wish ;  and  you  know  her  husband 
has  long  been  one  of  the  despised  saints." 

Adelaide.  "  I  believe  Lady  Rossaley  has 
lost  several  children." 

Jane.  "  Of  seven  children,  only  Lord  Ros- 
saley and  his  sister  survive.  My  dear  aunt  has 
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suffered  great  misfortunes ;  but  she  says  it  is 
good  for  her  that  she  has  been  afflicted.  In 
the  death  of  one  daughter  she  had  great  conso- 
lation." 

Adelaide  and  Miss  Rossaley  continued  con- 
versing chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  while 
Mary  listened  with  apparent  interest,  but  sel- 
dom joined. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  ball  rang,  which  assem- 
bled the  servants,  and  all  those  near  who  chose 
to  join  in  their  worship.  Lady  Rossaley  and 
Mr.  Fergus  returned  to  the  parlour ;  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  servants  belonging  to  the 
family  entered,  followed  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons of  different  ages. 

Adelaide  had  never  witnessed  a  family  thus 
assembled  to  worship  God,  since  her  beloved 
father  had  himself  conducted  the  devotions  of 
his  household  at  Avonley.  She  was  in  gene- 
ral composed,  and  able  to  exert  much  self-com- 
mand ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  she  was  over- 
powered by  many  recollections,  and  many  con- 
tending emotions.  Jane  had  observed  that 
Adelaide  sighed  deeply  when  she  mentioned 
their  evening  service,  and  feared  it  had  recalled 
past  times  painfully  to  her  remembrance. 

The  moment  she  saw  Adelaide's  pale  coun- 
tenance after  worship  was  over,  she  put  her  arm 
gently  round  her,  and,  opening  a  door  near 
them,  she  supported  her  into  another  room,  and 
placed  her  at  an  open  window.  A  flood  of  tears 
relieved  Adelaide's  oppressed  heart.  When,  in 
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some  measure,  revived  by  the  cool  air,  she 
pressed  Jane  affectionately  to  her,  saying,  "  How 
many  dear  friends  are  given  me ;  and  how 
kindly  they  bear  with  my  weakness." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  Adelaide,"  replied  Jane,  "  I 
can  never — never — return  the  kindness  I  have 
experienced  from  you  :  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  you  suffer." 

"  I  am  not  unhappy,  my  dear  friend,"  re- 
plied Adelaide  ;  "  and,  after  the  first  impres- 
sion is  over,  your  evening  worship  will  be  de- 
lightful to  me  ;  but  somehow  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it  to-night.  It  is  long  since  I  have 
been  present  on  such  an  occasion  :  and  we  can- 
not always  still  busy  thought,  even  when  most  de- 
sirous to  do  so,  and  feel  thought  most  painful.  If 
you  knew,  dear  Jane,  how  my  father's  family  at 
Avonley  has  been  scattered,  since  he  was  taken 
from  us  :  if  you  had  seen  how  they  used  to  lis- 
ten to  his  instructions — how  old  and  young 
gazed  upon  him  as  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings 
— while  from  the  sacred  volume  he  opened  to 
their  view  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love — oh  ! 
you  would  then  feel  with  me,  that  it  is  a  myste- 
rious dispensation,  his  being  removed  from  a 
situation  of  so  much  usefulness,  on  whose  en- 
deavours the  blessing  of  heaven  did  so  evidently 
rest." 

Jane.     "  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  we  are  taught 

that  '  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  or  his 

thoughts  as  our  thoughts ;  for  as  heaven  is  high 

above  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  higher  than 

10* 
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our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  ours.'  His 
devoted  servant  had  finished  his  course  on  earth, 
and  was  prepared  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord  :  Perhaps,  also,  dear  Adelaide,  into  a  state 
of  higher  usefulness.  We  know  little  of  the 
unseen  world." 

"  We  know,"  said  Adelaide,  looking  up  to- 
wards an  unclouded  sky,  and  a  lovely  moon, 
which  shone  bright  upon  them ;  "  we  know 
that  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  they  have  no  need 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ; 
*  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.'  Former  things  have 
passed  away ;  and  they  are  admitted  to  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  their  Redeemer ;  « that 
where  he  is,  there  they  may  be  also.'  " 

Jane.  "  To  see  him  as  he  is,  and  to  know 
even  as  they  are  known — oh !  Adelaide,  our 
minds  are  lost  on  such  a  subject  as  this !" 

Adelaide  was  soon  calm  and  composed ;  and, 
ever  mindful  of  others,  she  proposed  returning 
again  to  Lady  Rossaley. 

Jane.  "  If  you  feel  able  for  it,  dear  Ade- 
laide, I  hope  you  will  return  :  my  aunt  would 
pass  a  sleepless  night  if  she  thought  any  thing 
was  the  matter  with  you." 

Adelaide.  "  Let  us  go  then,  my  dear  friend, 
I  am  quite  able  now ;  and  I  hope  often  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you ;  and 
perhaps  of  heavenly  things,"  added  she,  again 
looking  up. 

Jane.     "  I  trust  you  will  aid  me  to  raise  my 
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thoughts  above  this  poor  world,  tp  which  my 
heart  is  too  much  chained  :  but  O  !  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  banish  present  objects,  and  present  in- 
terests from  the  mind." 

The  following  morning,  before  Adelaide  left 
her  own  apartment,  a  note  was  brought  her 
from  Lady  Rossaley,  requesting  she  would  meet 
her  in  the  library  after  breakfast,  where  they 
would  not  be  interrupted.  Adelaide  knew 
that  Lady  Rossaley  never  joined  her  family  till 
the  forenoon,  as  she  wished  to  have  her  morn- 
ing hours  undisturbed.  Adelaide  went  to  the 
library  the  moment  breakfast  was  over  :  She 
found  the  old  lady  already  there,  sitting  at  a 
table  with  a  Bible  lying  open  before  her :  she 
got  up  to  meet  Adelaide  the  instant  she  ap- 
peared, and  pressing  her  affectionately  to  her 
heart,  she  said  with  emotion,  "  I  must  converse 
with  you  without  witnesses,  my  dear  Adelaide. 
There  is  much  I  wish  to  learn  from  you.  May 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  painful  if  I  venture  to 
ask" — Lady  Rossaley  paused. 

"  I  shall  be  happy,"  replied  Adelaide,  "  to 
tell  you  any  thing,  my  dear  Lady  Rossaley, 
that  you  may  wish  to  know  regarding  my  mo- 
ther, and  I  can  only  impart  pleasure  by  any 
thing  I  have  to  communicate." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Rossaley,  "  you 
know  not  how  I  have  longed  for  this  interview  : 
but  first  will  you  answer  me  one  question," 
added  she  in  a  suppressed  tone,  "  did  you  find 
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any  letters  of  mine  amongst  your  mother's  pa- 
pers ?" 

"  I  received  this,"  said  Adelaide,  as  she  pre- 
sented a  small  sealed  packet  to  Lady  Rossaley, 
"  from  my  mother  a  few  days  before  her  death. 
She  then  desired  me  to  keep  it,  till  I  could  de- 
liver it  myself." 

"  O !  my  friend,"  said  Lady  Rossaley  with 
great  emotion,  "  how  I  trace  her  very  self  in 
this  request.  She  alone  knew  what  must  be 
recalled  to  me  when  I  received  these  letters ; 
she  alone  knew  the  loss  I  sustained  in  her ;  and 
she  thought  the  sight  of  her  orphan  child  must 
subdue  in  me  every  selfish  feeling." 

Lady  Rossaley  covered  her  face,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  appeared  to  struggle  with  emotion ; 
then  burst  into  tears. 

Adelaide  was  touched  ^and  overcome  by  the 
agitation  of  her  mother's  friend :  but  she  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  exert  all  her  self-command, 
and  in  no  way  add  to  the  grief  which  she  could 
not  alleviate.  In  a  short  time  Lady  Rossaley 
again  became  composed  ;  and  taking  Adelaide's 
hand  affectionately,  she  said, 

"  Forgive  this  weakness,  my  dear  child,  I 
feel  ashamed  that  in  your  presence  I  should  be- 
tray so  much ;  but  I  know  not  how  it  is  ; — 

I  thought  I  had  ceased  to  weep — that  I  had  no 
more  tears  to  shed  ; — but  the  sight  of  you — the 
resemblance  you  bear  to  my  beloved  friend,  re- 
calls to  me  so  many  painful,  so  many  pleasing, 
softening,  endearing  recollections,  that  these 
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drops  will  not  be  controlled.  But,  my  dear 
child,  speak  to  me  of  my  departed  friend  :  the 
solemnity  of  death  puts  away  other  thoughts." 

Adelaide  entreated  Lady  Rossaley  not  to  re- 
strain the  expression  of  her  feelings ;  and  as- 
sured her,  that  to  herself  she  could  meet  with 
no  greater  pleasure  than  being  with  one  who 
knew — who  valued  her  beloved  mother,  and 
to  whom  she  might  speak  of  her  without  re- 
serve. Adelaide  found  that  her  mother's  last 
letter  to  Lady  Rossaley  had  been  written  about 
ten  days  before  her  death.  After  that  period 
she  gave  Lady  Rossaley  the  minute  account 
of  the  last  days  of  her  friend,  which  she  wished 
for,  and  which  Adelaide  loved  to  dwell  upon. 

As  she  proceeded,  Lady  Rossaley  became 
perfectly  composed  :  At  times  she  lifted  up  her 
eyes  to  heaven  in  grateful  thanksgiving :  and 
at  length,  when  Adelaide  paused,  she  was  so 
deeply  engaged  with  her  own  thoughts,  it  was 
some  minutes  before  she  appeared  conscious 
of  it.  In  a  little  time  she  turned  to  Adelaide, 
saying,  "  Your  mother's  life  was  a  rapid,  an 
eventful  one.  You,  my  love,  knew  her  as  the 
best,  the  most  affectionate  parent :  but  Adelaide, 
I  have  known  her  longer  than  you  have  done, 
and  I  knew  her  as  the  best,  the  most  faithful  of 
friends — one  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  I  can 
possibly  express.  It  was  she  who  first  taught 
me  the  value  of  this  book,"  (continued  Lady 
Rossaley,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  Bible  which 
lay  before  her,)  "  this  revelation  from  God,  and 
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taught  me  to  comprehend  the  heavenly  truths 
contained  in  it.  Oh  !  Adelaide,  in  vain  should 
I  attempt  to  recount  my  numberless  obligations 
to  the  best  of  friends ;  but  I  see  you  know  of 
my  history :  I  am  aware  of  the  cause  of  this ; 
but  it  may  interest  you,  in  as  far,  at  least,  as 
your  mother  was  concerned. 

"  When  I  first  saw  this  beloved  friend,  my 
dear  Adelaide,  she  was  about  your  present  age. 
You  are  a  striking  likeness  of  what  she  then 
was ;  only  that  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance was  more  animated,  more  cheerful,  than 
I  have  ever  seen  your's.  She  came  with  a 
young  party  to  pay  a  visit  in  .the  country  to  a 
family,  relations  of  ours,  with  whom  I  was  stay- 
ing at  the  time,  nursing  a  little  sick  child,  who 
was  soon  after  taken  from  me  to  a  better  world. 
It  was  a  very  gay  house,  and  the  society  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  circumstances  made 
it  proper  for  me  to  remain  there  for  some  time ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  many  sorrows,  '  He  who 
stayeth  his  rough  wind,  in  the  day  of  the  east 
wind,'  was  pleased  to  send  one,  who  was  to 
convey  light  and  peace  to  my  dark  mind,  in 
the  form  of  a  young,  but  most  dear  friend. 

"  The  first  evening  we  met,  I  was  attracted 
by  the  very  engaging  appearance  of  your  mo- 
ther ;  she  was  so  unlike  the  other  young  people 
present :  many  of  them  were  amiable,  artless 
young  creatures ;  but  there  was  an  expression 
of  mind  about  my  friend  totally  unlike  her  age, 
though  she  was  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the 
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most  lively  amongst  them.  We  seemed  to  be 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other.  I  believe  she 
knew  the  hopeless  state  of  health  in  which  my 
little  boy  was,  and  felt  interested  in  his  unhappy 
mother.  We  happened,  even  the  first  evening 
we  met,  to  have  some  very  agreeable  conversa- 
tion ;  and  instead  of  retiring  exhausted  as  I 
usually  did,  I  found  my  thoughts  following  with 
interest  some  of  the  ideas  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  rne  during  our  conversation.  I  re- 
member that  I  remarked  this,  and  thought 
'  what  a  sweet,  happy  looking  creature  she 
was  ;  how  full  of  hope  and  of  warmth.  Alas  ! 
how  much  of  pain  and  disappointment  awaits 
her,  if  she  is  destined  to  be  long  an  inhabitant 
of  this  cold  uncertain  world.'  I  then  knew 
not  the  secret  of  her  happiness ;  that  its  source 
was  higher  than  this  world,  and  that  her  ex- 
pectations from  any  created  object  were  far  less 
than  my  own  were  even  at  that  moment. 

"  The  following  day  the  younger  party  were 
going  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  expected  Mary  (allow  me  to  call 
her  the  dear  name  by  which  I  knew  her  best) 
to  accompany  them  :  she  had  put  them  off,  but 
had  not  positively  refused.  I  supposed  her  go- 
ing with  them,  and  retired  to  my  sick  babe,  and 
solitary  chamber. 

"  About  half  an  hour  after  the  party  set  out, 
I  heard  some  one  knock  gently  at  my  door ;  I 
thought  it  was  the  nurse,  and  without  moving 
from  my  place,  called  to  her  to  come  in.  I 
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started  when  I  saw  the  young  stranger  stand- 
ing by  me.  I  was  sitting  near  my  child,  and 
was  partly  concealed  by  the  curtain  of  his  bed, 
and  did  not  see  her  till  she  was  close  beside 
me.  I  instantly  got  up,  and  shutting  a  book, 
which  I  held  in  my  hand,  I  put  it  on  the  table. 
It  was  a  novel  which  some  one  had  brought  to 
amuse  me  ;  and  in  following  the  fictitious  sor- 
rows of  another,  I  had  endeavoured  for  a  short 
season  to  forget  my  own.  I  saw  my  young 
friend  look  for  a  moment  at  me,  then  at  the 
volume  I  had  put  away,  and  I  perceived  her 
eyes  fill  with  tears.  She  made  some  inquiry 
regarding  my  little  one ;  and  leant  over  him 
for  a  few  minutes  so  as  to  conceal  her  face. 
In  a  little  she  said, 

"  '  I  fear  I  have  interrupted  you,  Lady  Ros- 
saley,  I  think  you  started  when  I  came  in.' 

"  '  One  may  be  allowed  to  start,'  replied  I, 
'  when  one  supposes  one  sees  a  spirit.  I 
thought  myself  certain  you  were  at  least  some 
miles  distant  by  this  time.  Why  have  you  dis- 
appointed your  young  friends,  who  seemed  so 
urgent  to  have  you  go  with  them  V 

"  '  I  have  already  seen  all  the  different  places 
they  meant  to  visit,'  she  replied.  '  I  am  rather 
tired  of  amusement  at  present,  we  have  had  so 
much  of  it  lately  ;  and  I  thought,'  she  added, 
blushing,  '  you  would  perhaps  admit  me,  and 
that  we  might  finish  our  conversation  of  last 
night.  You  know,  Lady  Rossaley,  we  were 
interrupted.' 
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"  I  felt  grateful  for  this  proof  of  kindness 
from  my  amiable  young  friend,  and  expressed 
myself  so. 

"  '  I  fear,  however,'  she  said,  looking  at  the 
book  I  had  been  reading,  'I  have  not  chosen 
my  time  well.  One  cannot  brook  delay  when 
reading  a  novel.' 

"  I  assured  her  I  should  greatly  prefer  the 
pleasure  of  her  society  to  the  book  I  had  got ; 
I  was  now  too  old  for  novels ;  that  their  ima- 
ginary scenes  were  too  unlike  the  reality  of 
this  world,  though  perhaps  she  would  be  un- 
willing to  suppose  so.  She  informed  me,  that 
she  seldom  read  books  of  that  nature  ;  that  she 
had  then  little  time  at  her  own  command,  and 
what  she  had,  she  required  for  more  important 
studies.  I  inquired  what  study  she  was  pursu- 
ing with  so  much  interest :  I  supposed  she 
wished  to  become  a  proficient  in  music  or 
drawing,  (I  knew  she  excelled  in  the  former.) 
You  may  judge,  then,  how  great  was  my  sur- 
prise, when  she  replied,  blushing,  but  with  a 
calm  voice,  'that  for  some  time  the  Bible  had 
been  her  only  study.' 

"  '  The  Bible  !  and  at  your  age  ?'  replied  I, 
in  a  voice  of  astonishment. 

"  '  I  am  not  too  young  to  die,'  she  replied, 
in  a  gentle  tone,  while  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
my  suffering  child  ;  '  and  the  Bible  alone  can 
teach  me  any  thing  of  that  future  state  of  ex- 
istence, for  which  my  soul  was  formed.' 

"I  felt  unaccountably  awed  by  the  way  in 
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which  she  answered  me ;  yet  there  was  so 
much  modesty,  and  such  sweet  gentleness  in 
her  manner,  that  my  interest  and  affection  were 
excited  towards  her.  I  answered,  that  the 
Bible  did  not  give  much  information  on  the 
subject;  we  knew  the  righteous  would  cease 
from  suffering,  and  receive  the  reward  of  their 
good  works  :  That  for  others  we  must  hope  the 
mercy  of  God  might  be  extended  to  them  in 
some  way,  even  without  the  Roman  Catholic 
belief  in  purgatory. 

"  My  young  friend  looked  earnestly  at  me, 
but  did  not  answer  for  some  minutes.  She 
then  asked, 

"  '  If  she  might  venture  to  differ  from  one 
so  much  elder  than  herself,  in  the  opinion  I 
had  expressed  V 

"  I  begged  her  to  feel  no  restraint  from  that 
circumstance ;  that  our  conversation,  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  had  discovered  to  me  that  she 
was  much  older  in  mind  than  in  years.  She 
seemed  relieved  by  the  frank  manner  in  which 
I  answered  her  ;  and  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  she  told  me,  almost  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  what  she  believed  regard- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  judgment 
to  come,  and  the  heavenly  state.  In  reply  to 
some  inquiry  I  made,  she  mentioned  the  fall 
of  man,  and  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God. 
She  could  not  recollect  one  passage  which  she 
alluded  to,  and  asked  for  a  Bible.  I  brought 
to  her  my  neglected,  despised  Bible,  which  she 
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was  soon  to  be  the  means  of  leading  me  to 
prize  as  my  most  precious  possession.  She 
turned  to  the  words  she  had  alluded  to;  and 
they  so  fully  confirmed  the  idea  she  had  ex- 
pressed, and  which  to  me  was  entirely  new, 
that  I  felt  overpowered.  Her  knowledge  of 
Scripture  astonished  me ;  all  her  belief  rested 
on  the  Word  of  God ;  and  her  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  God  she  loved  deeply  struck 
me.  We  continued  long  to  converse  over  the 
inspired  volume,  but  only  on  general  subjects  ; 
she  seemed  to  avoid  bringing  any  thing  indi- 
vidually home  to  me.  We  were  at  length  in- 
terrupted by  little  Henry ;  his  sleep  became 
disturbed,  and  he  soon  waked  in  tears.  My 
dear  Mary  went  to  him,  took  him  out  of  bed, 
and  amused  him  for  some  time.  When  he 
was  restored  to  his  usual  patient  state,  she  re- 
minded me  that  the  day  was  fine,  and  invited 
me  to  go  out  and  walk  with  her,  saying,  I  con- 
fined myself  too  much  with  my  little  invalid  ; 
that  my  own  health  would  suffer.  I  consented 
to  her  wish,  called  the  nurse  to  Henry,  and 
went  out  with  this  dear,  but  I  thought  very 
singular  young  creature.  Mary  did  not  again 
lead  to  any  religious  subject ;  but  what  had 
already  passed  left  an  impression  nothing  could 
efface  from  my  mind.  Religion  appeared  to 
me  in  a  form  so  pleasing  in  my  sweet  young 
friend.  Her  knowledge  of  the  Bible  appeared 
to  me  so  wonderful,  that  my  thoughts  ware 
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fully  engaged,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  own 
blameable  ignorance. 

"  I  again  perused  every  passage  of  the  Bible 
which  she  had  read  with  me,  and  endeavoured 
to  find  those  she  had  repeated,  but  was  too 
ignorant  to  be  able  to  do  so ;  however,  my 
memory  retained  many  of  the  expressions. 
For  some  days  we  had  no  private  intercourse, 
but  my  little  Henry  and  I  received  from  her 
the  most  affectionate  kindness  and  attention. 
The  child  loved  her,  and  though  many  years 
older  than  she  was,  my  naturally  warm  heart 
began  to  doat  upon  her  as  a  very  dear  friend. 
I  longed  to  have  some  farther  conversation 
with  her,  and  continued  to  read  the  Bible  with 
new  and  increasing  interest.  At  length  an 
opportunity  occurred,  and  I  simply  told  her 
so.  Her  eyes  quickly  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  embraced  me  with  an  affection  which  my 
heart  returned.  We  again  conversed  for  some 
hours  together ;  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  modest,  gentle,  engaging  way  in  which 
she  made  me  acquainted  with  her  opinions. 
Never,  for  one  single  moment,  had  she  the  air 
of  giving  instruction,  though  she  found  me  ig- 
norant as  a  babe.  She  was  to  return  home 
the  following  week.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  pain 
I  felt  at  parting  with  her.  She  felt  the  same  ; 
and  we  often  smiled  at  the  sudden  friendship 
we  had  formed  for  each  other.  She  promised 
to  visit  me  when  I  returned  home,  if  it  was  in 
her  power.  My  mother  was,  at  that  time, 
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staying  here  with  the  rest  of  my  children.  In 
a  few  weeks  Henry  and  I  returned  to  them. 
Mary  fulfilled  her  promise,  and  spent  some 
time  with  me  soon  after,  and  carried  on  with 
earnest  and  affectionate  tenderness  the  educa- 
tion of  her  spiritual  child.  Before  I  first  saw 
my  beloved  friend,  my  proud  mind  had  been 
humbled  by  many  sorrows  and  many  disap- 
pointments. I  was  prepared  to  welcome  to 
my  heart  the  sweet  messenger  of  peace  whom 
God  in  mercy  sent  to  teach  me  the  way  of 
salvation. 

"  My  friend  paid  me  different  visits,  and 
spent  some  time  with  me  when  I  lost  my  little 
boy.  Many  of  my  griefs  were  of  a  nature 
that  I  could  not  mention  even  to  my  dear 
friend;  but  she  seemed  ever  to  know  what  I 
felt,  and  drew  consolation  from  the  Word  of 
God  suited  to  my  varied  situations. 

"  About  two  years  after  we  first  met,  my 
friend  was  married.  She  had  great  pleasure, 
my  dear  Adelaide,  in  introducing  your  father 
and  me  to  each  other ;  he  was  the  first  reli- 
gious gentleman  I  had  ever  seen — we  soon  be- 
came intimate  friends.  They  retired  to  Avon- 
ley  immediately  on  their  marriage,  and  a  hap- 
pier couple  never  lived  in  this  troubled  scene. 
At  different  times  my  dear  Mary  said  to  me, 
her  '  cup  was  too  full ;'  that  when  she  looked 
around,  she  saw  none  blessed  as  she  was.  The 
loss  of  several  children  afterwards  saddened 
some  of  their  days ;  she  would  not  say  embit- 
11* 
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tered,  because  she  had  reason  to  hope  of  ail  of 
them,  that  they  were  lost  to  them  only  for  a 
season,  that  they  should  meet  again  in  their 
Father's  house. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  my  dear  friend  was, 
you  may  remember,  a  short  time  before  you 
left  Avonley.  I  went  to  remain  with  her  while 
you  paid  a  visit  at  your  uncle's.  She  was  then 
very  anxious  that  I  should  be  some  time  with 
her  after  your  return.  She  wished  you,  dear 
Adelaide,  to  see  me — to  become  acquainted 
with  me ;  she  hoped  you  might  then  regard 
me  as  one  who  could,  in  some  faint  measure, 
supply  a  mother's  place,  if  she  should  be  taken 
from  you.  The  illness  of  my  son  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this  plan — I  was  suddenly 
called  away  before  your  return." 

Lady  Rossaley  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
added — 

"  Can  you  promise,  dear  Adelaide,  that  you 
will  apply  to  me  without  hesitation,  if  I  can 
ever  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way  ?  Can  you  re- 
gard this  house  as  a  home  to  which  you  will 
ever  be  welcome,  even  as  my  own  children; 
and  to  this  heart,  (said  she  putting  her  arm 
round  Adelaide,  and  pressing  her  to  her  bo- 
som,) which  loved  your  mother  more  tenderly 
than  any  other  human  being  ?" 

Adelaide  had  listened  with  intense  interest 
to  the  account  Lady  Rossaley  had  given  of  her 
beloved  mother,  and  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
main composed  ;  but  at  length  the  overpowei- 
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ing  kindness  of  the  old  lady  entirely  over- 
came her,  and  the  long  suppressed  tears  flowed 
abundantly. 

Adelaide  endeavoured  to  recover  herself: 
her  kind  friend  stood  anxiously  by  her,  and 
she  dreaded  ever  again  seeing  Lady  Rossaley 
in  the  state  of  agitation  which  she  had  that 
morning  witnessed.  Adelaide  was  soon  able  to 
express  her  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  she 
had  received,  and  to  give  the  promise  Lady 
Rossaley  requested  from  her. 

Adelaide  could  now  understand  Lady  Ros- 
saley's  feelings  to  wards  the  child  of  her  de- 
parted friend,  and  could  look  up  to  her  with 
something  of  that  feeling  which  Lady  Rossa- 
ley wished  to  inspire.  After  a  few  minutes' 
farther  conversation,  the  old  lady  again  folded 
her  to  her  heart,  saying, 

"  My  beloved  child,  this  has  been  a  severe 
day  upon  you,  and  now  I  must  ask  you  to 
leave  me.  A  little  solitude  will  prepare  me  to 
meet  you  all  at  dinner.  And  you,  dear  Ade- 
laide, will  go  out  a  little  :  I  must  not  have  you 
kept  in  all  day." 

Adelaide  said  she  would  do  as  she  wished ; 
then  kissing  Lady  Rossaley's  hand,  she  added, 
"  I  would  rather  not  go  out,  but  I  am  happy 
to  give  you  this  proof  that  I  shall  be  an  obe- 
dient child." 

Adelaide  retired  to  her  own  apartment, 
where  Lady  Rossaley  allowed  her  to  remain 
alone  for  a  little.  She  then  rung,  and  Jane, 
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who  was  on  the  watch,  knowing  how  her  aunt 
was  employed,  immediately  went  to  her. 

"  What  do  you  want,  dear  aunt  ?"  inquired 
she. 

"  I  want  you,  my  love,"  replied  Lady  Ros- 
saley :  "go  to  Adelaide,  and  take  her  out ; 
don't  let  her  have  any  fatigue,  but  keep  her 
in  the  open  air  a  little,  and  avoid  all  subjects 
interesting  to  either  of  you,  dear  Jane ;  she 
has  had  too  much  of  that  to-day :  I  can  trust 
you,  my  love." 

Jane  did  all  she  was  desired,  and  the  party 
met  at  dinner  even  better  than  she  expected. 
From  this  day  Lady  Rossaley  seemed  to  regard 
Adelaide  with  the  most  partial  fondness.  Her 
love  for  the  parent  seemed  all  to  centre  in 
her  child.  Francis  also  was  received  to  her 
heart  as  another  son :  she  told  Adelaide  to 
write  him  any  thing  she  chose  that  had  passed 
between  them ;  and,  above  all,  every  thing  that 
could  make  him  love  more  the  memory  of  his 
mother. 

The  week  soon  passed  away  which  Adelaide 
and  her  cousin  had  promised  to  spend  at  Ros- 
saley. They  were  entreated  to  prolong  their 
visit :  Lady  Rossaley  and  Jane  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  parting  with  them.  Adelaide  wish- 
ed to  remain  :  she  saw  it  gave  her  kind  friend 
pleasure  to  have  her  with  her,  and  she  felt 
happier  in  Lady  Rossaley's  sweet,  harmonious, 
Christian  family,  than  she  had  done  since  her 
return  to  Scotland.  Mary,  however,  seemed 
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to  think  she  ought  to  return  home,  and  she 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  her ;  but  the  en- 
treaties of  their  kind  friends  induced  them  to 
write  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  inquire  how  Rosanna 
was  going  on,  before  they  fixed  their  plans. 
Mrs.  Lindsay  assured  Mary,  that  Rosanna  was 
no  trouble  to  her,  and  begged  her  to  think  only 
of  what  was  most  agreeable  to  Adelaide,  and  to 
remain  at  Rossaley  if  she  wished  to  do  so. 

During  the  first  week  Adelaide  and  Mary 
were  at  Rossaley,  Lucy  Walden  spent  one  day 
with  them  :  and  Mary  confessed  she  was  even 
pleasant  when  her  mother  was  not  with  her ; 
and  Adelaide  happened  to  have  some  farther 
conversation  with  her,  which  still  made  her 
think  there  was  more  in  Lucy  than  the  other 
twd  would  allow.  However,  Lady  Rossaley, 
with  Jane's  consent,  invited  her  to  repeat  her 
visit,  and  even  to  remain  all  night,  as  Wood  ford 
was  at  some  distance. 

"  Now,  dear  aunt,"  said  Jane,  one  evening 
while  the  little  party  were  comfortably  seated 
at  work,  "  do  tell  us  what  induced  your  friend 
Mr.  Walden  to  marry  such  a  very  silly  woman, 
as  even  your  good  nature  must  allow  his  fair 
laciy  to  be.  The  man  is  very  sensible  himself, 
and  I  am  sure  he  often  looks  ill  at  ease  while 
she  is  speaking." 

Lady  Rossaley.  "  How  do  you  expect  me  to 
account  for  such  things,  Jane." 

Jane.  "  Oh !  aunt,  I  know  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  long  before  his  marriage, 
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and  young  people  always  know  about  their 
companions.  I  know  too,"  she  added,  smiling, 
"  that  you  intend  to  make  a  saint  of  him  ;  for 
no  man  would  read  all  those  volumes  of  divi- 
nity, unless  he  felt  some  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject." 

Lady  Rossaley.  "  I  hope,  dear  Jane,  there 
is  more  than  interest  excited  in  his  mind  on 
this  most  important,  most  delightful  subject. 
I  can  in  a  few  words  tell  you  what  I  know  re- 
garding Mr.  Walden's  history,  and  perhaps  it 
may  excite  more  of  your  good  will  towards  poor 
Lucy,  for  whom  I  would  request  the  friendship 
of  my  three  dear  girls." 

Adelaide  remembered  what  Francis  had  said 
of  Mr.  Walden  on  the  evening  of  the  birth-day 
at  Woodford,  and  listened  with  interest  to  Lady 
Rossaley,  while  she  related  a  few  circumstances 
regarding  the  family,  which  she  thought  would 
increase  their  interest  in,  and  sympathy  for 
poor  Lucy.  When  she  concluded  her  account 
of  them,  she  added,  "  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  after  all  the  injurious  spoiling  she  has  been 
exposed  to,  it  is  only  astonishing  that  Lucy 
Walden  is  not  less  amiable  than  she  is  :  don't 
you  think  so,  dear  Adelaide  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed,"  replied  Adelaide.  The  other 
two  joined  in  the  same  opinion,  and  promised 
•  to  be  more  patient  and  more  indulgent  to  their 
young  companion. 

The  friends  of  Adelaide  saw  with  pleasure 
that  her  spirits  gradually  became  more  cheer- 
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ful,  and  her  health  less  delicate,  during  her 
peaceful  residence  at  Rossaley.  She  enjoyed 
much  pleasure  from  the  frequent  and  affection- 
ate letters  of  her  brother  :  though  absent  from 
her,  she  seemed  to  be  his  constant  object. 
Francis  had  been  more  than  ever  gratified  by 
the  kind  reception  he  met  with  from  Major 
Waldegrave  and  his  family,  upon  his  return^  to 
them.  Mrs.  Waldegrave  received  him  as  a 
dear  brother.  The  children  hung  round  him, 
and  had  not  forgot  their  indulgent  friend,  who 
had  ever  the  power  of  amusing  them.  Major 
Waldegrave  looked  with  delight  upon  him  and 
them,  but  following  his  own  thoughts,  he  re- 
mained silent,  and  almost  unconscious  of  the 
noise  of  buisy  voices  around  him  :  he  was  too 
happy  to  see  Francis,  once  more,  to  part  with 
him,  or  suffer  him  to  think  of  another  home  ; 
and  month  after  month  he  still  remained  a 
happy  inmate  of  Major  Waldegrave's  family,  to 
the  great  pleasure  of  his  sister. 

Adelaide,  too,  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  an 
evident  change  in  the  mind  and  happiness  of 
her  dear  Mary ;  and  to  see  her  countenance 
again  assume  its  former  lively  and  playful  ex- 
pression. One  evening,  while  they  were  still 
at  Rossaley,  when  Adelaide  retired,  she  found 
a  letter  lying  on  the  table,  which,  by  some 
mistake,  she  had  not  before  received.  The 
letter  was  from  Mrs.  Lindsay,  with  another  en- 
closed in  it  for  Mary.  The  girls  had  remained 
together  later  than  usual,  after  Lady  Rossaley 
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had  retired ;  and  Adelaide  thought  it  better 
not  to  disturb  Mary  that  night.  The  following 
morning  she  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  went  to 
her  cousin's  room  with  her  letter.  She  was 
surprised  to  find  Mary  already  up,  and  dressed, 
sitting  at  an  open  window  reading  the  Bible. 

"  So  busy,  and  at  such  an  early  hour,  my 
dear  Mary,"  said  Adelaide. 

"  Yes,  dear  Adelaide,"  said  Mary,  "  very 
busy — very  grateful  to  you — and  very  happy." 

"  What  pleasure  you  give  me,"  said  Ade- 
laide, embracing  her  affectionately. 

"  Ah  !  my  beloved  friend,"  continued  Mary, 
"  I  trust  you  have  been  of  much  use  to  me  ; 
and  that  you  have  been  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing me  to  a  different  state  of  mind  from  what  I 
have  before  known,  even  in  former  days.  When 
conversing  with  you,  different  things  you  said 
proved  to  me  that  our  opinions  were  in  some 
respects  different,  and  led  me  to  question  the 
correctness  of  my  own,  because  yourfe  were  ever 
supported  by  the  words  of  inspiration." 

Adelaide.  "  In  what  did  your  opinions  differ?" 

Mary.  "  I  was  peculiarly  struck  with  all 
you  said  regarding  our  blessed  Saviour  :  that  to 
the  believer  '  Christ  is  all  in  all :'  that  the 
whole  Scripture  had  a  reference  to  him  :  that 
by  him  alone  could  we  obtain  any  knowledge 
of  that  God,  '  who  dwelleth  in  light  inacces- 
sible ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see.' 
The  types  and  shadows  of  the  ancient  dispen- 
sation all  referred  to  the  promised  Messiah ; 
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that,  '  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  His  day ;  and 
he  saw  it,  and  was  glad:'  that  of  Him  the 
Prophets  wrote  :  and  of  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
this  glorious  One,  '  The  Fellow  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,5  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega." 

Adelaide.  "  These  ideas  were  not  new  to 
you,  my  dear  friend." 

Mary.  "  So  I  thought :  but  you  had  pre- 
sented them  to  me  in  a  new  light ;  and  when 
I  examined  my  own  heart,  I  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  while  my  hope  of  salvation 
rested  on  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God, 
my  ideas  were  very  undefined  regarding  that 
atonement,  and  him  who  accomplished  it : 
That,  in  truth,  I  did  often  look  to  my  own  sin- 
ful heart — to  my  own  conduct — for  comfort, 
when  I  was  called  to  look  unto  Jesus  and  be 
saved.  I  then  endeavoured  to  make  myself 
really  acquainted  with  the  character  and  work 
of  my  great  Redeemer,  which  my  former  in- 
structions and  knowledge  of  Scripture  enabled 
me  to  do.  I  traced  the  proofs  given  of  his 
Divinity,  and  how  he  condescended  to  take  our 
nature  into  union  with  his  Divine  nature,  and 
became  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.5  " 

Adelaide.  "And  you  have  found  pleasure  in 
this  study,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

Mary.     "  I  think  it  is  now  only  that  I  begin 

to  know  any  thing  of  religion.     Hitherto  the 

name  of  Christian  has  not  belonged  to  me.     I 

hope  that  now,  perhaps,  I  may  belong  to  the 
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flock  of  Jesus.  The  weakest — the  most  guilty 
numbered  amongst  them. 

Adelaide.  "  Our  souls  must  be  humbled 
under  a  consciousness  of  sin,  before  Christ  be- 
comes precious  to  us.  '  The  lofty  looks  of  man 
shall  be  humbled,  and  the  loftiness  of  man  shall 
be  bowed  down  ;  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be 
exalted  in  that  day.'  But,  4  Thus  saith  the 
high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  places  ;  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit :  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite 
ones.' " 

Mary.  "  Almost  every  passage  of  Scripture 
comes  to  my  heart  with  a  new  meaning,  since 
the  Lord  Jesus  has  been  exalted  in  my  views ; — 
since,  I  do  really  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  the 
son  of  Mary,  was  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;' 
and  that  '  God  hath  purchased  the  Church  with 
his  own  blood.'  I  can  now  venture  to  behold 
myself  as  exceeding  sinful ;  '  The  whole  head 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint ;'  while  I  behold 
how  God  can  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus  :  '  For.  he  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him.'  Well  may  the  apostle  say,  '  To  them 
that  believe,  Christ  is  precious.'  " 

Adelaide.  "  Had  you  any  hope  of  salvation, 
except  in  the  Son  of  God  V 

Mary.     "  I  knew  that  there  was  '  none  other 
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name  under  heaven,  given  among  men,  where- 
by we  could  be  saved  :'  But  all  was  dark,  in- 
distinct, and  undefined  to  me.  Oh !  that  my 
present  clear  views  may  remain." 

Adelaide.  "  Watch  earnestly,  my  dear  friend, 
against  the  clouds  of  unbelief,  which  might 
again  shade  their  brightness.  The  promised 
Comforter  is  to  abide  with  us  forever ; — im- 
plore his  presence  with  your  soul — cherish  his 
sacred  influence — and  grieve  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  It  is  this  heavenly  agent  who 
takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shows  them 
to  the  soul.  '  The  soul  knows  his  voice  when 
he  speaks.  There  is  something  too  great  in  it, 
to  be  the  effects  of  a  created  power.  When  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  one  word  stilled  the  ra- 
ging of  the  sea  and  wind,  all  that  were  with  him 
knew  there  was  divine  power  at  hand.  Mat- 
thew vi.  39.  And  when  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
one  word,  stills  the  tumults  and  storms  that 
are  raised  in  the  soul,  giving  it  an  immediate 
calm  and  serenity,  it  knows  his  Divine  power, 
and  rejoices  in  his  presence.'  You  know  some- 
thing of  this,  dear  Mary." 

Mary.  "  I  trust  I  do  :  but  oh  !  at  times  it 
appears  too  much  to  hope." 

Adelaide.  "  Deny  not  the  grace  you  have 
received.  There  is  much  sin,  much  ingrati- 
tude in  doing  so.  When  we  know, what  our 
own  hearts  are  by  nature,  can  we  question  that 
power  which  works  any  change  in  them.  But 
tell  me,  dear  Mary,  how  long  have  you  been 
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living  on  this  blessed  volume  ?"  continued  she, 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  Bible. 

Mary.  "It  has  been  my  constant  study 
ever  since  the  conversation  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded ;  but  since  we  came  here,  my  time  and 
solitude  have  been  so  undisturbed — the  presence 
of  any  one  would  have  annoyed  me.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  hours  I  have  passed  here. 
Look  upon  that  scene,  dear  Adelaide,"  continu- 
ed she,  pointing  from  the  open  window  ;  "  that 
has  been  my  silent  companion.  When  my  weak 
mind  has  been  exhausted  by  following  subjects 
too  sublime,  too  high  for  me ;  there  have  my 
eyes  rested,  on  that  scene  so  fitted  to  raise  the 
heart  in  love  and  gratitude  to  Him  who  formed 
every  lovely  object  combined  in  it." 

Adelaide  had  hitherto  been  engaged  in  watch- 
ing the  countenance  of  her  friend  :  its  sweet 
and  varying  expressions  conveyed  to  her  more 
than  language,  the  peace,  light,  and  joy,  which 
reigned  in  her  soul.  When  she  turned  to  the 
scene  which  lay  before  her,  she  found  it  was  the 
same  picturesque  and  beautiful  view  which  had 
so  much  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  Francis  during  their  first  visit  at  Rossaley. 
It  was  now  more  lovely  than  ever,  as  it  lay  un- 
der the  sweet  light  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
first  tinge  of  autumn  appeared  on  the  more  dis- 
tant woods,  but  only  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  in- 
crease their  beauty.  Adelaide  was  not  prepared 
for  the  view  thus  presented  to  her  :  Mary's 
room  had  appeared  dark  when  she  entered,  be- 
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cause  her  own  apartment  had  long  been  filled 
with  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun :  her  heart 
was  softened  by  the  conversation  with  her  be- 
loved friend,  and  her  feelings  were  overcome 
with  the  pleasurable  emotions  which  filled  her 
heart.  The  two  friends  remained  gazing  at 
the  beautiful  objects  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, in  sweet  enjoyment,  till  at  length  they 
were  summoned  to  breakfast. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


AT  the  end  of  some  weeks  the  two  girls  re- 
turned home,  Adelaide  having  promised  Lady 
Rossaley  to  visit  her  again  in  a  very  short  time, 
if  she  did  not  accomplish  an  intended  journey 
to  a  greater  distance.  Francis  had  wished  to 
visit  Avonley  before  he  joined  his  regiment ; 
but  various  circumstances  had  occurred  which 
prevented  him  doing  so.  Adelaide  knew  that 
her  going  there  for  a  few  days  might  save  him 
future  inconvenience  ;  and  that  she  could  have 
different  matters  arranged,  which  required  the 
presence  of  one  of  them.  She  longed  to  visit 
once  more  the  beloved  abode  of  her  happiest 
days  ;  and  Francis,  overcome  by  her  persuasion, 
had  unwillingly  consented  to  her  doing  so,  if 
Mary  would  accompany  her,  and  if  Mr.  Lind- 
say could  afford  time  from  his  various  avoca- 
tions to  take  them  there.  Mr.  Lindsay  had 
appeared  to  comply  with  Adelaide's  wish,  when 
it  was  first  proposed,  because  his  kind  nature 
could  not  bear  to  give  her  any  disappointment : 
but,  as  the  time  approached,  he  seemed  dispos- 
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ed  to  draw  back ;  and  he  had  gently  said  to 
Adelaide,  he  wished  she  would  delay  going  to 
Avonley  till  her  brother's  return.  Adelaide 
had  mentioned  her  plans  to  Lady  Rossaley, 
who  likewise  tried  to  dissuade  her,  but  had  not 
positively  disapproved,  though  she  expressed  a 
wish  that  she  would  not  go  until  Francis  and 
she  returned  to  make  Avonley  their  future 
home. 

Adelaide  began  to  fear  she  was  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  her  favorite  wish  :  but  was  anxious 
to  return  to  her  uncle's,  and  have  the  matter 
determined.  It  was  now  the  end  of  autumn  ; 
the  weather  was  still  fine,  but  she  knew  she 
would  not  be  allowed  to  travel  late  in  the  sea- 
son ;  and  she  wished  to  make  one  more  attempt 
to  prevail  on  Mr.  Lindsay  to  take  her  to  Avon- 
ley.  Mary  alone  took  Adelaide's  part ;  she  as- 
sured her  parents  they  were  mistaken,  in  sup- 
posing she  would  be  injured  if  they  indulged 
her  wish,  and  permitted  her  to  visit  Avonley 
for  a  short  time.  Her  elder  friends,  however, 
could  not  be  persuaded.  Adelaide  saw  it  would 
give  them  pain  and  anxiety  if  she  insisted  ;  and 
she  immediately  gave  up  her  own  pleasure  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  others,  and  assured 
her  uncle  she  would  not  propose  it  again,  since 
she  saw  it  gave  him  pain.  Mr.  Lindsay  was 
delighted  with  this  new  proof  of  amiableness 
in  Adelaide,  and  showed  the  most  earnest  de- 
sire, that  in  every  thing  else  her  comfort,  her 
taste,  should  be  attended  to,  and  encouraged 
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every  plan  he  thought  would  tend  to  her  amuse- 
ment. Adelaide  intended  returning  soon  for  a 
short  time  to  Rossaley,  as  she  knew  Mr.  Lind- 
say expected  a  visit  from  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  improper 
for  her  to  be  absent  from  her  present  home 
during  these  visits. 

One  forenoon,  soon  after  her  disappointment 
regarding  Avonley,  on  going  to  her  cousin's 
room,  she  found  Mary  in  tears,  with  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand.  Adelaide  was  alarmed,  and 
inquired  what  had  happened — if  any  one  was 
ill. 

"  Oh  !  no,  dont  be  alarmed,"  said  Mary  ; 
"  there  is  nothing  the  matter.  It  is  only  a  let- 
ter from  Sophia,  which  you  may  read.  Staf- 
ford finds  he  cannot  leave  Edinburgh,  at  pre- 
sent, and  they  are  disappointed  in  being  able 
to  pay  their  intended  visit  here.  He  wished 
Sophia  and  her  baby  to  come,  but  she  will 
not  leave  him ;  and  she  is  very  desirous  that 
Rosanna  and  I  should  go  immediately  to  them, 
and  remain  a  few  weeks.  She  knows  Papa 
does  not  like  his  party  diminished  in  winter. 
She  urges  me  to  come,  because  I  have  never 
seen  my  little  nephew,  and  I  know  not  how  I 
can  refuse  her.  There  is  a  kind  invitation  to 
you  also,  dear  Adelaide,  to  accompany  us ;  but 
I  cannot  even  wish  you  to  go." 

Adelaide.  "  Oh  !  not  at  present.  But  why, 
dear  Mary,  do  you  feel  so  unwilling  to  visit 
your  dear  sister  and  her  sweet  baby  ?" 
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Mary.  "  Ah  !  there  are  many  different  rea- 
sons. I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you,  my  dear 
friend,  for  one,  and  will  not  leave  you  here 
without  me  ;  but  if  you  are  at  Rossaley,  I  know 
you  are  happy  there  ;  and,"  continued  she,  "  I 
greatly  fear  returning  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
scene  of  my  former  wanderings  and  errors. 
Sophia's  house  is  not  a  good  climate  for  me." 

Adelaide.  "  Does  my  aunt  wish  you  to 
go?" 

Mary.  "  Papa  and  she  are  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  the  expected  party  cannot  come 
here  :  they  are  annoyed,  too,  at  the  idea  of 
my  leaving  you ;  but  if  you  intend  being  soon 
at  Rossaley  again,  which  you  once  mentioned, 
they  do  wish  me  to  go,  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
take  Rosanna  with  me." 

Adelaide.  "  And  I  hope  you  certainly  will 
go,  my  dear  friend ;  Sophia  must  feel  you  un- 
kind if  you  refuse.  I  shall  pay  my  visit  at  Ros- 
saley during  your  absence.  I  shall  feel  it  a 
parting  to  lose  you,  even  for  a  short  period ; 
but  it  is  right  you  should  go,  and  we  must 
think  only  of  that.  How  soon  does  Sophia  ex- 
pect you?" 

Mary.  "  Next  week,  I  suppose  ;  but  this 
letter  I  must  answer  to-day.  She  entreats  me 
not  to  lose  a  post.  She  is  impatient  to  know 
our  plans,  poor  soul." 

Adelaide  left  her  cousin  till  she  answered  her 
letter,  having  given  her  a  message  to  deliver  to 
Sophia  from  herself. 
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From  the  time  Adelaide  left  Rossaley,  her 
friends  there  generally  found  some  reason  for 
having  daily  intercourse  with  her  ;  and  in 
every  note  there  was  inquiry  made  when  she 
would  return  to  them.  She  intended  to  re- 
main with  her  aunt  a  day  or  two  after  Mary 
and  Rosanna  set  out  on  their  journey,  not  to 
make  too  great  a  break-up  at  once.  However, 
the  day  before  they  went,  Adelaide  received  a 
note  from  Lady  Rossaley,  saying,  that  Jane  had 
caught  cold,  which  had  brought  on  a  return 
of  cough,  to  which  she  was  subject,  and  though 
it  was  not  severe,  yet  she  must  be  confined  to 
the  house  for  some  time ;  and  entreating  Ade- 
laide to  come  to  them  ;  adding,  that  they  longed 
for  her,  and  spoke  of  her  continually ;  and  they 
hoped  she  would  not  consider  their  request  un- 
reasonable, when  it  was  in  her  power  to  impart 
to  them  so  much  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Lindsey  insisted  on  Adelaide  making 
no  delay  on  her  account  ;  and  the  following 
morning,  two  hours  after  Mary  and  her  happy 
little  companion  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  Ade- 
laide was  on  her  way  to  Rossaley.  She  found 
Jane  looking,  worse  than  she  expected  :  her 
cough  was  slight,  but  there  was  sufficient  ill- 
ness about  her  to  alarm  the  anxiety  of  her 
aunt.  Adelaide  felt  thankful  it  had  been  in 
her  power  to  come  to  them,  when  she  found 
she  could  be  a  comfort  to  these  dear  friends. 
Two  days  after  Adelaide's  arrival,  Jane  appear- 
ed considerably  worse.  Her  aunt  was  more 
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alarmed,  and  sent  to  some  distance  for  a  physi- 
cian, in  whose  skill  she  felt  confidence,  and 
who  had  before  attended  her  niece  in  a  similar 
attack. 

The  physician  arrived  in  the  evening,  and 
after  he  had  seen  his  patient,  he  relieved  the 
anxiety  of  Lady  Rossaley,  by  assuring  her  there 
was  not  the  smallest  cause  of  alarm ;  but  that 
extreme  care  would  be  necessary  for  a  time. 

In  a  few  days  Jane  felt  considerably  better, 
though  a  troublesome  cough  still  remained 
and  she  was  greatly  weakened.  For  some  weeks 
she  continued  much  in  the  same  state ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  a  favourable  change  took  place. 
Adelaide  attended  her  with  the  most  affection- 
ate interest,  and  her  friendship  and  esteem  for 
Jane  daily  increased,  while  she  witnessed  the 
patient  willing  cheerfulness  with  which  she  suf- 
fered, and  her  constant  endeavour  to  lessen  the 
anxiety  of  her  aunt.  On  one  occasion,  after  Jane 
had  passed  a  restless  and  uneasy  night,  Adelaide 
expressed  the  sympathy  she  felt  for  her  con- 
tinued suffering. 

"Ah!  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Jane,  "my 
present  degree  of  illness  is  easy  to  bear.  What 
comes  so  directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  and 
is  sweetened  by  a  supporting  sense  of  his  pre- 
sence, is  light  indeed,  when  compared  with 
the  trials  we  often  experience  from  those 
around  us — perhaps  even  from  those  we  love. 
All  is  under  the  government  of  Heaven  :  and 
in  this  assurance  the  soul  finds  rest  and  peace  : 
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but  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  trace  the  love  of 
God  in  the  dispensations  of  his  providence 
towards  us." 

During  Jane's  illness,  Adelaide  had  become 
every  thing  to  Lady  Rossaley  and  her  niece. 
On  more  intimate  acquaintance,  she  was  es- 
teemed and  loved  by  them  more  than  they 
could  express :  and  Adelaide  felt  happy  and 
thankful  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  be  any 
comfort  to  friends  so  dear  to  her. 

Adelaide  supplied  Jane's  place  to  Lady  Ros- 
saley in  every  thing.  She  knew  the  different 
days  on  which  Jane  visited  her  school,  and  she 
regularly  attended.  She  felt  deeply  interested 
in  this  employment,  on  Lady  Rossaley 's  inform- 
ing her,  that  during  a  short  visit  which  her 
mother  paid  at  Rossaley,  she  had  assisted  in 
establishing  this  school ;  that  all  the  plans,  all 
the  rules  had  been  formed  by  her,  and  that  it 
had  prospered  wonderfully  from  the  first  day 
on  which  Mrs.  Murray  and  Lady  Rossaley  had 
opened  it. 

During  the  time  in  which  Jane  continued 
an  invalid,  Lucy  Walden  had  made  repeated 
inquiries  after  her ;  and  apparently  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  civility,  but  from  being  interest- 
ed. She  had  paid  a  short  visit  at  different 
times,  and  at  others  inquired  particularly  with- 
out coming  in.  Lucy  had  passed  some  very 
tiresome  weeks  in  the  country  after  her  brother 
had  left  home.  Her  father  had  been  frequent- 
ly absent,  and  the  sameness  of  their  country 
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life  had  been  enlivened  by  few  visitors.  Lucy 
Walden  was  regularly  invited  to  all  parties 
given  by  the  neighbouring  families,  that  in  return 
they  might  hope  to  share  in  the  frequent  gaieties 
at  Woodford ;  but  Lucy  did  not  make  herself 
agreeable  to  the  young  people  around  her,  and 
was  not  beloved  by  them.  She  therefore  pos- 
sessed no  friends,  though  the  circle  of  her  ac- 
quaintances was  very  large ;  and  amongst  the 
whole  number  there  was  none  in  whose  society 
she  could  find  sufficient  pleasure  to  induce  her 
to  invite  them  to  Woodford  as  companions  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  idea  that  she  must  entertain 
them  would  have  been  oppressive  to  her  :  when 
a  number  came  at  once,  then  they  entertained 
each  other.  Adelaide  Murray  alone  excited 
in  Lucy  any  real  interest.  She  disliked  Jane 
*Rossaley,  because  she  felt  conscious  that  she 
had  behaved  rudely  to  her  the  first  time  they 
met.  By  degrees,  however,  she  began  to  lose 
the  remembrance  of  this,  and  to  find  something 
rather  agreeable  to  her  in  Jane's  manner.  She 
felt  interested  in  her  when  she  heard  of  her  illness 
and  found  that  Adelaide  was  staying  constantly 
at  Rossaley.  Amongst  other  things  which  sur- 
prised Lucy  regarding  Adelaide,  was  the  un- 
bounded affection  which  her  friends  seemed  to 
feel  towards  her.  She  was  not  surprised  at  the 
attachment  of  her  cousin  Mary  ;  they  had  been 
brought  up  almost  as  sisters  ;  and  she  consider- 
ed  that  only  natural ;  but  every  one  seerned  to 
feel  the  same.  Fervently  had  she  often  wished 
13 
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that  she  could  transform  one  of  her  many  bro- 
thers into  a  sister — then  she  thought  she  would 
.have  a  friend  always  interested  in  her,  always 
near  her,  and  she  bewailed  her  own  fate  in  be- 
ing an  only  daughter.  Her  father  was  the 
person  she  loved  most,  but  his  anxious  endea- 
vours to  counteract  the  foolish  spoiling  of  her 
mother,  had  led  him  so  frequently  to  find  fault 
with  his  daughter,  that  she  felt  a  certain  fear 
of  him,  which  occasioned  a  degree  of  uneasy 
restraint  in  his  presence ;  his  approbation  always 
gave  her  pleasure,  but  she  more  frequently  met 
with  the  reverse.  Her  mother  was  too  silly  to 
be  a  companion  to  Lucy,  but  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  her  sole  object,  and  her  fond  parti- 
ality was  necessary  to  her  comfort.  Her  mo- 
ther never  was  any  restraint,  and  was  ready  to 
listen  to  Lucy's  account  of  every  thing,  and  to 
agree  in  all  her  opinions.  But  Lucy  longed 
for  some  friend  on  whose  affection  she  could 
rely,  and  in  whose  society  she  could  find  plea- 
sure. She  saw  the  friendship  which  existed  be- 
tween Adelaide  and  Miss  Rossaley  ;  and  when 
she  found  they  had  met  only  a  few  times  pre- 
viously to  this  summer,  it  gave  rise  to  many 
new  thoughts,  of  a  nature  which  fortunately 
she  could  not  communicate  to  Mamma,  and 
which,  therefore,  were  not  weakened  by  her 
silly  remarks. 

Lucy  loved  Adelaide  the  first  day  she  saw 
her,  and  every  time  they  afterwards  met,  her 
regard  increased.  She  considered  Adelaide 
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quite  unlike  any  one  she  had  ever  known  be- 
fore ;  and  she  imagined  if  she  could  gain  her 
friendship  and  affection,  it  would  add  greatly  to 
her  future  happiness.  When  Lucy  contrasted 
her  own  situation  with  that  of  Adelaide,  it  led 
her  to  moralize  for  hours  together.  The  idea 
of  losing  any  friend— of  herself  witnessing  the 
death  of  one  she  loved,  filled  her  with  horror. 
When  she  remembered  the  misfortunes  of  Ade- 
laide, and  her  own  unbroken  prosperity,  the 
contrast  powerfully  struck  her,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future  came  painfully  over  her 
heart.  One  idea,  however,  retained  its  place 
more  than  any  other  in  Lucy's  mind,  and  that 
was  the  firm  persuasion,  that,  after  all  she  had 
suffered,  Adelaide  still  enjoyed  a  degree  of  hap- 
piness in  her  own  mind,  that  she,  in  her  un- 
bounded prosperity,  never  experienced.  This 
was  a  mystery  she  could  neither  comprehend 
nor  account  for.  Adelaide  had  frequently  con- 
versed with  Lucy,  and  at  times  had  endeavour- 
ed to  lead  her  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  Lucy  appeared  unable  to  understand 
her ;  and  Adelaide  then  tried  to  make  her  time 
pass  agreeably,  conversing  on  subjects  to  her- 
self uninteresting,  while  she  hoped  that  He 
who  can  alone  touch  the  heart  would  open 
Lucy's  to  the  knowledge  of  himself.  The 
peaceful,  tranquil  state  of  Adelaide's  mind, 
had,  however,  been  evident  to  one  not  slow  in 
observation  ;  and  while  the  secret  of  it  remain- 
ed unknown,  the  reality  made  a  deep  and 
pleasing  impression. 
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One  evening,  while  the  little  party  of  friends 
at  Rossaley  were  conversing  together,  after 
Jane  was  in  some  measure  recovered,  Lady 
Rossaley  reminded  her  how  very  often  Lucy 
had  inquired  for  her. 

"  It  is  all  for  Adelaide's  sake,"  replied  Jane  ; 
"  I  perceive  poor  Lucy  considers  Adelaide 
something  quite  angelic— quite  wonderful." 

"  And  will  you  not  agree  in  her  opinion  ?" 
inquired  Lady  Rossaley,  smiling. 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  if  Adelaide  was  not  pre- 
sent," replied  Jane  ;  "  but,  dear  aunt,  you 
would  not  have  me  add  to  the  blushes  I  have 
already  occasioned.  Lucy  has  reason  to  love 
Adelaide."  » 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Rossaley,  '-'  I  mean  to 
invite  Lucy  to  visit  us,  now  that  you  are  so 
much  better,  and  she  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Adelaide  here ;  but  I  suppose  you  will 
object." 

"  Oh  !  no,"  said  Jane,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  her." 

"  Will  you  then,  dear  Adelaide,"  said  Lady 
Rossaley,  "  call  at  Woodford  to-morrow,  and 
invite  Lucy  to  return  with  you,  and  remain 
with  us  for  a  day  or  two  1  She  may  have 
other  engagements,  but  we  ought  to  be  kind  to 
her." 

Adelaide  said  she  would  go  with  pleasure. 
Jane  appeared  thoughtful  for  a  few  minutes; 
then  looking  up,  she  said,  "  To-morrow  is 
Friday,  aunt ;  if  Lucy  comes  we  must  have  her 
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with  us  on  Sunday,  and  what  shall  we  do  with 
her,  she  will  tire  so  here." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Jane,"  replied  Adelaide, 
"  perhaps  the  very  difference  of  the  way  in 
which  she  must  perceive  that  sacred  day  is 
spent  here  from  what  she  has  ever  witnessed, 
may  be  the  means  of  leading  her  to  inquire  in- 
to the  cause  of  it.  Poor  Lucy  appears  as  ig- 
norant of  religion  as  if  she  had  spent  her  life  in 
a  heathen  land." 

My  sweet  Adelaide,  thought  Lady  Rossaley, 
as  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her,  how  much  you 
resemble  my  beloved  friend ;  the  same  spirit 
animates  you — may  the  same  blessing  rest  up- 
on your  endeavours  in  the  service  of  your  Re- 
deemer. 

Jane  blushed  deeply,  confessed  Adelaide  was 
in  the  right,  and  that  she  was  ashamed  of  be- 
ing so  selfish ;  then  added,  smiling,  "  I  have 
been  a  long  while  confined  from  church,  and  I 
am  proving  to  you  the  bad  effects  of  it." 

It  now  was  about  the  time  Mary  and  Ro- 
sanna  were  expected  to  return  home ;  but  Mr. 
Stafford  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country  on  the  same  professional  business 
which  had  before  detained  him  in  Edinburgh, 
and  they  could  not  leave  Sophia  until  his  re- 
turn. From  her  letters  Adelaide  saw  her 
friend  was  happy,  she  had  gone  to  her  sister 
and  was  perfectly  comfortable ;  her  only  anxi- 
ety was  to  obtain  Adelaide's  promise  that  she 
would  remain  at  Rossaley  while  she  was  absent 
13* 
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from  home.  Adelaide  had  no  present  inten- 
tion of  leaving  her  friends ;  she  was  happy  in 
finding  herself  of  use,  and  in  the  society  of 
those  whose  pursuits  and  pleasures  were  so 
congenial  to  her  own.  She  felt,  too,  sufficient 
interest  in  Lucy  to  be  willing  to  see  her,  and 
converse  with  her  whenever  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred ;  and  felt  still  convinced  there  were  la- 
tent powers  in  Lucy's  mind  that  had  never 
been  called  into  exercise  ;  and  if  circum- 
stances favoured,  and,  above  all,  if  she  was  led 
to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  she  might 
become  a  valuable  and  even  an  amiable  char- 
acter. 

Next  morning  Adelaide  went  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual  to  her  labours  at  Lady  Ros- 
saley's  school,  that  she  might  not  be  too  late 
for  her  visit  to  Woodford.  She  returned 
cheerful  and  happy  from  her  pleasant  employ- 
ment, to  inquire  if  her  friends  had  any  farther 
commands.  t 

"  Come  away,  dear  Adelaide,"  said  Jane,  as 
she  entered :  "It  does  one  good  to  see  that 
sweet  countenance.  I  know  the  children  have 
done  well  to-day,  you  look  so  placid — so  se- 
rene :  the  calm  of  an  autumn  day  seems  to 
reign  in  your  soul ;  and  I  would  hope,  dear 
Adelaide,  it  is  without  the  sadness  of  the  sea- 
son at  this  moment." 

"You  are  a  saucy  friend,"  said  Adelaide, 
turning  away :  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  : 
but  I  shall  bring  your  punishment  back  with 
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me  :  You  will  be  tired  of  Lucy  before  you  get 
rid  of  her." 

"Ah!  that  I  shall,"  said  Jane,  "and  feel 
that  I  have  been  wrong  too,  more  than  once, 
to  sweeten  all ;  and  this  is  so  provoking  to  me, 
for  it  appears  as  if  I  could  not  forgive  the  little 
rudeness  Lucy  showed  me  on  one  occasion  ; 
when  the  truth  is,  I  really  thought  nothing  of 
it  at  the  time,  and  have  seldom  remembered  it 
since.  But  there  is  something  irritates  me 
about  that  girl,  she  is  so  vain,  and  I  know  not 
what :  but  she  is  improved  :  and  I  shall  try  to 
behave  as  I  ought  at  this  time." 

"  And  you  will  succeed,  my  love,"  said 
Lady  Rossaley. 

Jane.  "  I  hope  so,  dear  aunt  ;  and  you 
must  warn  me  when  I  fail.  There  comes  the 
carriage,  Adelaide ;  set  out  before  I  forget  my 
good  resolutions :  and  do  return  as  quick  as 
you  possibly  can." 

"  How  much  time  will  you  allow  me  ?"  said 
Adelaide,  smiling. 

Jane.  l<  Why,  it  is  about  an  hour's  drive  to 
Woodford  ;  then  another  hour  to  return  ;  and 
surely  half  an  hour  will  be  sufficient  for  your 
pleasant  visit  to  Mrs.  Walden." 

"  Naughty  already,  dear  Jane,"  said  Lady 
Rossaley,  smiling. 

Jane.  "My  good  resolutions  were  regard- 
ing Lucy,  aunt,  not  her  mother." 

"  They  had  better  be  extended  to  her  mother 
also,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Rossaley. 
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Jane.  "Well,  Adelaide,  in  two  hours  and 
a  half  we  expect  to  see  you  again." 

"  Don't  be  anxious,  however,  if  I  should  be 
detained  longer,"  said  Adelaide,  smiling. 

The  day  was  unusually  fine  for  the  season  ; 
and  the  country  was  lovely  through  which 
Adelaide  passed.  She  had  been  much  con- 
fined for  some  time,  at  least  more  than  if  she 
had  consulted  merely  her  own  taste;  but  she 
was  unwilling  to  leave  Jane  longer  than  other 
necessary  occupations  required :  She  felt  re- 
vived by  the  fresh  pure  air ;  and  in  better  spi- 
rits than  usual  to  encounter  her  converse  with 
Mrs.  Walden.  She  found  that  lady  alone, 
dressed  in  the  very  extreme  of  the  newest 
fashion.  She  was  received  with  a  sort  of 
rapture,  and  a  profusion  of  complimentary 
speeches. 

"  My  darling  Lucy,"  continued  Mrs.  Wal- 
den, "is  in  the  garden — just  gone  out  at  Sir 
John  Granby's  request,  to  show  him  a  new 
plant  we  have  got — a  wonderful  plant :  But 
Lucy  will  be  overjoyed  to  see  you — I  must  not 
delay  sending  for  her." 

A  messenger  was  accordingly  dispatched  to 
the  garden,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  men- 
tion who  was  there,  but  request  Miss  Walden 
to  return  immediately. 

"  I  love  so  to  give  my  darling  an  agreeable 
surprise,"  continued  Mrs.  Walden. 

Before  Lucy  appeared,  Adelaide  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  short  pause  in  Mrs.  Walden's 
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harrangue,  which,  her  husband  not  being  pre- 
sent, had  run  on  in  a  strange  manner,  to  inform 
her  of  the  purport  of  her  present  visit :  and 
she  discovered  that  Lucy  had  no  other  engage- 
ment. 

"  Oh !  she  will  be  delighted  to  accompany 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Walden  :  (<  I  assure  you  she 
will :  indeed  she  would  have  been  disposed  to 
break  any  other  engagement  to  accept  Lady 
Rossaley's  invitation." 

Lucy  did  not  appear  for  some  time;  and 
when  she  did  it,  might  have  been  questioned 
whether  her  pleasure  to  see  Miss  Murray  was 
as  great  as  Mamma  expected.  She  received 
Adelaide  with  great  politeness  ;  but  she  chang- 
ed colour,  and  looked  painfully  uneasy. 

When  Adelaide  saw  her  enter  the  room  with 
the  silly  Sir  John,  whom  she  had  before  seen 
at  Woodford  on  Lucy's  birth  day,  and  saw  her 
tossing  her  head  with  all  the  foolish  airs  of  a 
beauty,  she  felt  indignant  that  she  had  expe- 
rienced any  regard  rising  in  her  affections  to- 
wards her  :  But  when  she  saw  her  evidently  so 
uneasy,  she  looked  at  her  mother — remember- 
ed Lady  Rossaley's  account  of  the  family — 
and  again  all  her  kindly  feelings  to  poor  Lucy 
revived.  She  gave  her  Lady  Rossaley's  invi- 
tation, which  Lucy  immediately  accepted,  say- 
ing, she  would  be  happy  to  return  with  Ade- 
laide. She  remained  a  little,  suffering  appa- 
rent agony  from  every  foolish,  flattering  speech 
her  mother  addressed  to  Adelaide  :  She  then 
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retired  to  make  the  needful  arrangements  for  a 
few  days'  absence. 

The  kind  invitation  from  Lady  Rossaley,  de- 
livered, too,  by  Adelaide,  had  gratified  Lucy 
extremely  :  but  when  she  found  herself  driv- 
ing away  from  Woodford,  and  alone  with  Ade- 
laide, a  feeling  of  modesty,  almost  amounting 
to  humility,  which  rarely  visited  her  breast,  re- 
strained and  kept  her  silent.  ^Adelaide  could 
scarcely  suppress  a  smile  when  she  observed 
the  sudden  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  countenance  of  her  companion.  A  few 
minutes  before,  she  appeared  the  proud,  con- 
ceited beauty,  vain  and  silly — now  she  looked 
restrained,  modest,  and  ill  at  ease.  Adelaide 
looked  away  a  moment  in  wonder  at  what  had 
produced  a  change  so  unexpected.  She  was 
unconscious  that  she  herself  could  be  the  cause 
of  exciting  any  feeling  of  painful  inferiority 
in  another.  She  remembered  Mrs.  Walden's 
very  silly  conversation,  and  thought  poor 
Lucy  perhaps  felt  annoyed  by  it :  and  under 
this  idea,  she  turned  affectionately  to  her,  and 
tried  to  enter  into  conversation ;  told  her 
about  Jane ;  of  her  late  letters  from  Mary, 
and  of  her  still  being  detained  in  Edinburgh. 
Lucy  appeared  willing  to  converse,  and  was 
soon  more  at  ease.  She  inquired  if  her  Mam- 
ma had  informed  Adelaide  of  a  letter  she  had 
that  morning  received  from  Tom,  in  which  he 
mentioned  her  brother. 
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"  I  did  not  hear  of  it,"  replied  Adelaide  ; 
"  I  hope  your  brother  and  mine  are  both  well  ?" 

"  They  are  so,"  answered  Lucy.  "  Tom 
had  spent  two  days  with  your  brother,  and  had 
been  introduced  by  him  to  a  particular  friend 
of  his,  Major  Waldegrave,  with  whom  Tom  is 
in  raptures.  Pray,  is  he  an  acquaintance  of 
yours  ?" 

Adelaide.  "  Not  personally,  but  I  know 
him  intimately  by  character." 

Lucy.  "  Tom  is  quite  in  love  with  him  and 
his  family,  and  describes  them  as  so  good — so 
agreeable.  He  concludes  his  letter,  too,  by 
exhorting  me  to  read  the  Bible,  and  trying  to 
convince  me  we  have  neglected  doing  so  too 
much.  I  suppose  he  has  been  taught  this  by 
your  brother,  or  by  some  of  those  new  friends." 
Lucy  said  this  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 

"  I  hope  you  mean  to  follow  his  advice," 
said  Adelaide  gravely. 

Lucy  was  answered  more  seriously  than  she 
expected,  and  made  no  farther  remark.  After 
a  few  minutes'  silence,  Adelaide  inquired  if 
they  intended  being  in  London  during  the 
winter  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Lucy.  "  Papa 
wishes  to  remain  at  Woodford  if  Mamma  will 
consent." 

"  And  will  it  be  a  great  disappointment  to. 
you,  if  Mis.  Walden  consents?"  inquired  Ade- 
laide, smiling  at  the  difference  of  opinion  al- 
ways betrayed  by  the  members  of  this  family. 
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"  Not  very  great,"  said  Lucy  carelessly, 
"  though  I  certainly  wish  to  go  to  London  * 
we  shall  find  Woodford  very  solitary  in  a  snow 
storm — but,"  continued  she,  "  Papa  delights 
in  the  country,  and  is  so  much  attached  to 
Woodford  ;  he  spent  his  youth  there,  and  I 
think  he  looks  back  to  that  season  as  the  hap- 
piest period  of  his  life.  Pray  do  you  agree  in 
that  very  common  opinion,"  continued  she, 
looking  at  Adelaide,  "  that  one's  youth  is  the 
happiest  portion  of  their  existence  ?" 

Adelaide  endeavoured  to  answer,  but  so 
many  thoughts  and  emotions  were  connected 
with  her  past  life,  that  she  hesitated  and  stop- 
ped. The  colour,  which  forsook  the  expres- 
sive countenance  of  Adelaide,  appeared  to  take 
refuge  in  that  of  poor  Lucy.  She  felt  in  a  mo- 
ment that  she  had  touched  on  a  subject  that 
must  awaken  many  painful  recollections  in  the 
mind  of  Adelaide  ;  she  was  shocked  by  her  in- 
attention, and  was  conscious,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  how  very  little  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  feelings  of  others. 
She  felt  deeply  mortified,  too,  at  having  thus 
inadvertently  wounded  the  person  in  the  world 
who  at  this  moment  she  most  wished  to  please. 

Adelaide  recovered  herself  in  a  moment, 
while  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  the 
mind  of  her  companion,  and,  putting  her  hand 
gently  upon  Lucy's, 

"  Forgive   me,  dear  Lucy,"   said   she,  "  do 
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not  suppose  me   unwilling  to  answer  your  in- 
quiry." 

"  Forgive  me  rather,"  interrupted  Lucy,  while 
she  pressed  Adelaide's  hand  affectionately,  "  for 
having  been  so  incautious — apparently  so  un- 
feeling. Can  you  pardon  me,  dear  Adelaide  ? 
Can  you  believe  that,  amidst  the  host  of  faults 
you  see,  and  the  many  more  you  have  not  seen, 
yet  this  thoughtless  girl  has  some  heart — some 
feeling — something  too  in  her  mind  that  follows 
you  and  regards  you  with  the  deepest  interest, 
while  she  appears  unable  to  respect  your  most 
sacred  feelings  ?" 

"  My  dear  Lucy,"  replied  Adelaide,  "  I 
know  you  did  not  intend  to  recall  to  me  the  sad 
change  which  a  very  short  period  can  make  in 
our  situation.  But  now  permit  me  to  answer 
your  question.  In  general,  perhaps,  I  agree  in 
what  I  perceive  is  your  opinion,  though,  from 
peculiar  circumstanees,  I  shall  ever  regard  my 
own  youth  as  the  happiest  period  of  my  life  ; 
yet,  I  confess,  I  have  at  times  been  surprised 
at  people  looking  back  to  their  youth,  even 
their  childhood,  as  a  time  of  so  much  happiness. 
It  appears  strange  to  me,  that  any  one  should 
look  back  to  vacancy  of  mind  with  pleasure,  or 
to  the  trifles  which  give  delight  in  childhood 
with  regret :  yet  I  have  heard  such  sentiments 
expressed  by  those  who,  I  thought,  in  more  ad- 
vanced life  became  acquainted  with  higher 
sources  of  enjoyment,  which  were  then  unknown 
to  them." 

14 
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Lucy  was  gratified  that  Adelaide  agreed  in 
some  measure  in  her  opinion ;  but,  annoyed  at 
having  introduced  a  subject  which  had  given 
pain,  she  feared  to  pursue  it  farther. 

Adelaide  found  that  Lucy  had  never  stayed 
at  Rossaley,  though  she  had  frequently  visited 
there  :  and  she  thought  it  prudent  to  warn  her 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  day  was  closed  in 
Lady  Rossaley 's  family,  and  prepared  her  for  their 
evening  worship.  Lucy  expressed  no  surprise, 
or  felt  none.  She  knew  Lady  Rossaley  was 
considered  to  have  adopted  very  singular  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  she  had  heard 
it  regretted,  that  one  who  possessed  a  sensible 
and  intelligent  mind  on  other  points,  should 
evince  so  much  weakness  on  that  one  :  but 
hitherto  Lucy  had  rather  been  surprised  that  she 
had  discovered  so  little  peculiarity  in  Lady  Ros- 
saley. She  felt  no  interest  about  her  religion, 
and  therefore  made  no  inquiry  respecting  in 
what  her  opinions  differed  from  those  of  others. 
In  manners  and  appearance  Lady  Rossaley  was 
uncommonly  pleasing  :  she  united,  to  very  po- 
lished manners,  the  most  genuine  simplicity. 
She  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Mr.  Walden  ;  and, 
all  these  circumstances  combined,  Lucy  regard- 
ed her  with  perhaps  more  respect  than  any 
other  person  of  her  acquaintance.  But  hitherto 
she  had  found  no  pleasure  in  going  to  Rossaley, 
and  avoided  doing  so,  till  the  presence  of  Ade- 
laide had  led  her  there,  whenever.it  was  in  her 
power.  Lucy  now  found  that  when  she  went 
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to  Rossaley  without  her  mother,  and  was  freed 
from  her  injurious,  teasing  influence,  that  she 
spent  her  time  more  agreeably  there  than  she 
had  ever  done  elsewhere ;  and  that  her  mind 
received  many  new  ideas  which  gave  her  pleas- 
ing subject  of  after  thought.  At  times  she  felt 
constrained  and  uneasy  :  but  at  other  times,  in 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  she  forgot  former 
impressions,  and  appeared  natural,  unaffected, 
and  gay,  and  discovered  many  engaging  quali- 
ties, which  her  unpleasant  manners  had  before 
concealed.  She  often  also  betrayed  youthful 
vanity  and  folly ;  but  her  friends  forgave  the 
latter,  while,  by  the  former,  she  engaged  their 
interest  and  regard. 

The  first  day  of  her  present  visit  passed  very 
agreeably  to  Lucy.  The  young  people  were 
fond  of  music,  and  part  of  the  evening  amused 
themselves  with  it:  and  Lucy  discovered  that 
she  could  find  pleasure  in  the  approving  looks 
of  Lady  Rossaley  and  her  young  friends,  even 
when  there  was  not  a  single  admiring  beau  pre- 
sent, or  no  devoted  Sir  John  Granby  to  per- 
ceive her  wishes,  before  she  had  time  to  express 
them.  Lucy  observed  this,  and  perhaps  a  feel- 
ing of  self-applause  was  not  her  least  pleasurable 
emotion. 

Lady  Rossaley,  deeply  interested  in  the  im- 
mortal concerns  of  the  young  one  now  brought 
under  her  roof,  had  given  her  friend  Mr.  Fer- 
gus a  hint  to  depart  from  his  usual  course  of 
instruction,  and  choose  such  simple  portions  of 
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Scripture  as  an  ignorant  mind  might  be  able  to 
understand. 

Adelaide  watched  with  interest  what  sort  of 
impression  their  solemn  evening  service  pro- 
duced on  Lucy.  Pleased  with  all  she  had  yet 
witnessed  at  Rossaley,  Lucy  was  not  disposed 
to  find  fault  with  any  thing  :  She  evidently  lis- 
tened with  attention  to  the  passage  read  from 
the  Bible  by  Mr.  Fergus,  and  to  the  short  ex- 
planation of  it  given  by  him,  and  she  joined  in 
their  concluding  hymn  of  praise  ;  but  Adelaide 
felt  disappointed,  when  the  moment  worship 
was  over  she  began  to  speak  of  something  more 
than  usually  trifling.  The  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  had  been  earnestly  implored,  and  that  a 
sense  of  his  presence  might  remain  upon  the 
souls  of  those  present,  that  his  quickening  Spirit 
might  renew  and  sanctify  them.  One  at  least 
showed  she  desired  not  the  holy  influence,  but 
wished  rather  to  banish  the  transient  impression 
made  upon  her  mind. 

The  following  day  proved  wet  and  stormy, 
and  put  a  stop  to  a  proposed  distant  walk 
Adelaide  and  Lucy  had  intended  to  take. 
Lucy  felt  disappointed ;  she  had  enjoyed  the 
prospect  of  a  tete  a  tete  with  Adelaide.  Even 
the  degree  of  restraint  she  felt  in  her  society 
rather  excited  interest ;  neither  could  she  de- 
fine the  cause  of  it ;  for  Adelaide's  extreme 
gentleness  would  have  led  her  to  say,  that  no 
one  could  be  afraid  of  her.  She  had  also  other 
reasons  for  wishing  an  opportunity,  of  more  pri- 
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rate  intercourse  with  Adelaide,  since  her  unfor- 
tunate conversation  on  their  way  to  Rossaley ; 
and  could  she  have  conveyed  to  Adelaide  any 
idea  of  the  sincere  affection  she  felt  for  her,  it 
would  have  given  her  great  satisfaction.  At 
the  close  of  a  stormy  day  which  had  confined 
them  to  the  house,  Lucy  was  still  surprised  how 
quickly  it  had  passed  away  in  the  pleasant  so- 
ciety of  her  friends.  She  had  felt  no  ennui,  a 
frequent  enemy  of  her's.  An  hour  or  two  in 
the  forenoon,  when  she  had  to  find  amusement 
for  herself,  she  was  engaged  partly  with  her 
own  busy  thoughts,  and  partly  with  a  book  given 
her  by  Adelaide. 

In  the  evening  Adelaide  invited  her  to  ac- 
company them  to  church  the  following  day,  to 
which  Lucy  immediately  consented,  but  then 
inquired  if  Jane  would  be  left  quite  alone. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  replied  Adelaide,  smiling,  "  she 
would  be  sorry  to  have  any  companion  now ; 
when  she  was  ill,  of  course,  she  was  never  left 
alone." 

Lucy  looked  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  first 
part  of  this  answer.  Adelaide  saw  she  did,  and 
continued,  "  My  dear  Lucy,  when  you  know 
more  of  our  strange  Methodistical  ways,  you 
will  find  that  we  consider  much  of  our  time  on 
Sunday  should  be  spent  atone.  We  go  to 
church  to  join  in  the  public  worship  of  our  God, 
and  to  receive  instruction  ;  but  to  worship  God 
in  secret,  is  equally,  or  even  more  important ; 
and  not  on  that  day  only,  but  every  day ;  and 
14* 
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if  our  souls  experience  no  pleasure  in  thus  seek- 
ing communion  with  God  our  Saviour,  it  is  be- 
cause we  know  him  not,  and  turn  away  from 
the  source  of  all  light,  and  peace,  and  joy  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  real  happiness  in  that  soul  that 
is  unacquainted  with  Jesus  Christ." 

Lucy  made  no  reply,  but  determined  to  go 
to  church,  and  try  to  discover  as  much  as  she 
could  of  Adelaide's  opinions  during  this  visit  at 
Rossaley.  Lucy,  however,  did  not  always  keep 
the  resolutions  she  formed  ;  and  she  did  not  ap- 
pear to  breakfast  next  moring.  Adelaide  wish- 
ed to  hasten  her,  that  she  might  be  ready  for 
church. 

"  No,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Rossaley,  detain- 
ing her,  "  you  must  not  treat  Lucy  exactly  as 
you  would  another  young  person  ;  leave  her  to 
herself:  she  will  not  choose  that  we  should  see 
her  unstable  in  her  resolutions,  or  indulging  in 
the  irregular  hours  which  she  does  at  home ; 
and  perhaps  that  may  do  her  more  good  than 
if  we  force  her  to  church.  She  loves  you  Ade- 
laide, and,  departing  from  her  usual  ways,  she  is 
disposed  to  court  your  favour ;  let  her  do  so, 
perhaps  your  friendship  may  in  the  end  be  of 
use  to  her." 

Lucy  did  not  appear,  and  the  family  went 
to  church.  She  had  been  called  at  the  usual 
hour  ;  but,  forgetting  she  was  not  at  home,  had 
again  fallen  asleep.  When  at  length  she  got 
up,  and  found  how  late  it  was,  she  was  greatly 
annoyed  and  ashamed.  She  dressed  quickly, 
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and  put  on  her  walking  things,  in  hopes  of  still 
being  in  time  for  church.  When  she  reached 
the  breakfast-room,  however,  Lady  Rossaley 
and  Adelaide  were  gone.  In  a  few  minutes, 
the  servant  who  attended  Jane,  the  only  one 
absent  from  church,  entered,  to  see  that  all  was 
comfortable,  and  inquire  if  Miss  Walden  want- 
ed any  thing.  Lucy  made  a  rapid  breakfast, 
and  then  knew  not  what  to  make  of  herself  the 
rest  of  the  forenoon.  She  could  not  intrude 
upon  Jane,  after  what  had  passed  with  Ade- 
laide. She  knew  the  family  went  to  a  house  in 
the  -village,  during  the  interval  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  did  not  return  home  till  the  service 
of  the  day  was  over.  The  distance  was  not 
great ;  but  it  occupied  the  servants  bringing 
the  carriage  twice,  and  Lady  Rossaley  wished 
every  one  to  be  in  church.  Lucy  wished  to 
join  them  in  the  afternoon,  but  could  not  sum- 
mon up  courage  to  explore  the  way  to  church 
alone.  Lucy  wished  to  appear  to  advantage  to 
her  friends,  and  to  gain  their  regard ;  and  the 
event  of  this  morning  mortified  her  extremely. 
She  tried  to  read  to  beguile  the  time  ;  but  still 
her  watch  was  examined  every  few  minutes ;  and 
if  the  former  days  passed  rapidly,  this  one  pro- 
mised to  be  equally  tedious.  At  length,  how- 
ever, she  heard  a  light  footstep  on  the  stairs ; 
and  a  moment  after  Adelaide  entered  the  room  : 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  Lucy — inquired  how 
she  was — and  added,  "  I  returned  to  inquire  if 
you  wished  to  join  us  in  the  afternoon  ?" 
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Lucy  reddened  deeply  when  Adelaide  enter- 
ed ;  but  she  felt  her  kindness,  and  expressed 
her  gratitude,  saying,  she  was  ready  to  accom- 
pany her ;  and  then  added  some  awkward  apo- 
logy about  her  lateness  in  the  morning. 

"  We  need  not  go  for  a  little,"  said  Ade- 
laide ;  "  I  shall  visit  Jane  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  return  to  you." 

Lucy  saw  no  expression  of  contempt  on 
Adelaide's  countenance,  as  she  expected.  On 
the  contrary,  her  manner  was  just  the  same  ; 
and  her  mild  countenance  had  a  sweet,  holy 
expression,  which  even  Lucy  was  not  insensible 
to ;  and  again  she  thought  Adelaide  Murray 
was  unlike  any  one  she  had  ever  known. 

Adelaide  went  to  her  friend  Jane,  and  re- 
peated to  her  a  few  of  the  most  striking  ideas 
which  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  sermon 
she  had  just  heard,  saying,  she  might  follow 
them  out  in  her  solitude,  if  they  suited  her  pre- 
sent state  of  mind. 

"  Yes,  dear  Adelaide,"  replied  Jane,  "  you 
generally  discover  what  is  suited  to  me.  Your 
knowledge  of  me  excites  my  astonishment.  I 
could  imagine  at  times  that  you  had  trode  the 
same  path  I  have  done,  and  followed  all  its 
windings :  yet  I  well  know  how  different  your 
mental  history  has  been.  You  have  made  me 
renounce  a  former  very  favourite  opinion  of 
mine,  that  people  could  never  really  feel  for,  or 
sympathize  in  those  sorrows  which  they  had  not 
themselves  experienced  ,  and,  after  all,  is  not 
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my  opinion  in  some  measure  just,  though  I 
possess  one  dear  friend,  who  is  an  exception  to 
general  rules  ?" 

Adelaide.  "  May  not  the  experience  of  a 
friend  we  love  be  almost  as  interesting  to  us  as 
our  own  ?" 

Jane.  "  How  few  can  feel  thus,  my  dear 
Adelaide  :  And  what  possible  return  can  I  make 
for  all  the  kindness  I  have  received  from  you — 
for  all  I  owe  you  ?  But  for  your  advice,  in 
what  a  dangerous  situation  might  I  now  have 
been.  One  step  farther,  and  I  had  voluntarily 
placed  myself  at  a  distance  from  my  aunt — 
from  the  society  of  Christians — from  all  human 
help  :  and  my  weak  faith,  already  perplexed 
and  bewildered,  how  soon  might  it  have  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  those  around  me.  We  are 
told,  *  The  blind  are  led  by  a  way  they  know 
not.'  So  I  have  experienced.  Your  powerful 
representation  of  the  duty  of  Christians  to  for- 
sake all,  for  his  sake,  '  who  loved  them,  and 
gave  himself  for  them  ;' — the  contrast  you  paint- 
ed between  one,  placed,  by  the  appointment  of 
Heaven,  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  enabled 
hourly  to  look  up  for  the  blessing  of  God,  while 
endeavouring  to  obey  and  to  suffer  his  will,  and 
enjoying,  in  the  midst  of  trial,  the  light  of  his 
countenance — the  peace  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
the  soul ;  and  others,  who  had  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  at  a  distance  from  the  Christian 
friends,  and  the  means  of  grace  afforded  to  them, 
involved  in  darkness,  perplexity,  and  alarm ; 
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— Oh  !  Adelaide,  you  know  not  all  the  cause  I 
have  for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 
The  subject  is  yet  a  painful  one ;  but  another 
time  I  must  give  you  some  farther  information. 
You  were  the  means  Heaven  employed  to  re- 
store my  bewildered  mind  to  a  sense  of  duty  ; 
and  what  return  can  I  make  ?"  continued  she, 
embracing  Adelaide  affectionately. 

"  Love  can  be  the  only  return  for  love,"  in- 
terrupted Adelaide  playfully  ;  then  disenga- 
ging herself  from  Jane,  she  added,  "  but  now 
adieu ;  I  must  go  to  poor  Lucy,  who  looks 
abundantly  ashamed  of  her  morning  lateness ; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  feels  the  Sabbath  a  tedi- 
ous day,  while,  to  the  Christian,  it  is  the  pledge 
of  eternal  rest  and  joy,  and  often  brings  with  it  a 
foretaste  of  the  bliss  of  Heaven.  Poor  Lucy, 
remember  her  in  your  prayers,  dear  Jane  ;  there 
is  something  in  her  mind  above  being  satisfied 
with  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  even  in  youth : 
and  I  am  persuaded  she  will  not  enjoy  even  the 
common  share  of  happiness,  till  she  becomes 
acquainted  with  true  religion." 

Lucy  feared  some  reproachful  looks  when 
she  met  Lady  Rossaley  ;  but  she  was  mistaken. 
When  she  entered  the  pew  in  church,  the  old 
Lady  shook  hands  kindly  with  her  :  she  spoke 
not,  but  her  looks  expressed  benevolence  and 
love  to  all  around  her.  Lucy  felt  overpowered 
by  the  gentle  conduct  of  her  friends,  and  per- 
haps acknowledged  her  errors  more  candidly  to 
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her  own  mind,  than  if  the  expressed  disappro- 
bation of  others  had  led  her  to  self-defence. 

Lady  Rossaley  had  informed  Adelaide  and 
Jane  they  need  take  no  charge  of  Lucy  on 
Sunday ;  that  she  would  consider  her  entirely 
as  her  own  guest  on  that  day.  Lucy  was  a 
little  surprised  when,  in  the  evening,  both  the 
girls  retired,  and  she  found  herself  left  alone 
with  Lady  Rossaley  ;  and  from  what  had  passed 
regarding  Sunday,  she  had  no  reason  to  expect 
their  return  for  some  time.  Lucy  was  not, 
however,  unwilling  to  be  left  with  Lady  Rossa- 
ley ;  she  had  some  inquiries  she  wished  to  make 
regarding  Adelaide,  which  she  knew  Lady  Ros- 
saley could  answer  ;  and  she  commenced  by 
asking,  "  How  long  it  was  since  Adelaide  lost 
her  father  ?" 

"It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  that 
event,"  replied  Lady  Rossaley,  pleased  that 
Lucy  had  herself  introduced  a  subject  not  un- 
suitable to  the  sacred  day.  Had  it  been  of  a 
light  or  trivial  nature,  Lady  Rossaley  would 
have  checked  her  as  she  had  often  done  other 
young  persons  while  living  in  her  family.  She 
was  particularly  strict  in  every  thing  regarding 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  having  frequent- 
ly seen  the  holy  impressions  received  in  the 
house  of  God  completely  effaced  by  the  worldly 
and  trifling  conversation  indulged  in  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  of  which  every  hour  is  equally 
sacred. 

Lucy  inquired  farther,  if  Mr.  Murray  had 
been  long  ill  before  his  death  ? 
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"  No,  my  dear  Lucy,"  replied  Lady  Rossa- 
ley ;  Mr.  Murray's  death  was  equally  sudden 
and  unexpected.  He  was  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
of  health,  and  of  usefulness,  when  an  attack  of 
inflammation  removed  him  from  this  world,  after 
an  illness  of  six  days.  His  friends  did  not  ap- 
prehend danger,  till  within  two  days  of  his  de- 
cease ;  but,  from  trie  commencement  of  his  ill- 
ness, he  considered  himself  dying.  But,  my 
dear  Lucy,  though  I  know  not  that  he  had  ever 
experienced  a  day's  illness  till  that  period,  he 
had  lived  in  this  present  world  as  one  uncertain 
how  soon  he  might  be  called  from  it  to  a  higher 
state  of  existence,  and  he  was  found  ready  to 
enter  eternity  and  the  presence  of  his  God. 
All  his  earthly  concerns  were  in  the  most  per- 
fect order ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  impart 
consolation  to  his  wife  and  child,  and  to  those 
weeping  friends,  whose  affection  would  have 
detained  him  longer  in  this  world.  One  desire 
alone  was  not  granted  to  him  ;  but  this  also  he 
resigned  to  the  will  of  his  Saviour.  He  wished 
to  behold  his  son  once  more :  He  was  written 
to  at  his  father's  request  the  day  after  he  was 
taken  ill ;  but,  after  travelling  rapidly  night  and 
day,  poor  Francis  arrived  too  late  to  receive  his 
last  blessing.  Mr.  Murray,  the  day  before  his 
death,  dictated  a  long  letter  to  Francis,  not  ex- 
pecting to  see  him.  His  mother  wrote  this  let- 
ter as  the  dying  father  had  strength  to  dictate 
it.  When  death  removes  a  Christian  to  his 
Father's  house,  my  dear  Lucy,  there  is  no  hor- 
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ror,  none  of  that  dismay  which  there  often  is 
amongst  those  who  live  without  God  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  dread  that  moment  which 
must  call  them  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  before  his  righteous  tribunal." 

Lady  Rossaley  saw-  that  Lucy  listened  with 
apparent  interest  and  attention  ;  she  therefore 
continued  her  account  of  the  family. 

"  When  Francis  found  that  his  father  was  no 
more,  his  grief  was  beyond  control ;  and  he 
was  some  hours  in  the  house  before  he  could 
venture  to  see  his  mother.  Perhaps,  Lucy,  you 
are  not  ignorant  that  Mrs.  Murray  was  my 
greatest  friend.  She  lost  every  thing  possible 
in  her  husband,  yet  she  felt  no  rebellion  against 
that  God  who  gave,  and  ^vho  had  taken  away. 
In  her  attendance  she  had  caught  a  cold,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  that  complaint  which  at 
last  removed  the  remaining  parent  from  the 
dear  orphans.  Mrs.  Murray  feared,  that  even 
bodily  illness  seemed  to  indicate  want  of  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  her  God  ;  and  anxious  to 
follow  the  medical  prescriptions  given,  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  wish  and  feeling  of  her  own,  and 
with  no  expectation  of  deriving  benefit,  she  left 
Avonley,  and  removed  to  a  distance  from  all 
dear  to  her,  following  what  she  believed  duty  to 
her  God  and  to  her  children." 

Lady  Rossaley  then  gave  Lucy  a  short  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Murray's  death,  and  what  the 
conduct  of  her  children  had  been  after  that 
event ;  and  endeavoured  to  impress  her  with  a 
15 
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feeling  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  what  could 
alone  make  death  easy.  Lucy  listened  with  in- 
terest, and  the  kindness  of  the  old  Lady  excited 
her  affection. 

Lucy  spent  a  week  with  her  friends  very  hap- 
pily. At  the  end  of  that  period  an  expected 
party  at  Woodford  obliged  her  to  return  home. 
The  harmony  which  ever  reigned  in  the  family 
circle  of  Lady  Rossaley  was  peculiarly  striking 
to  Lucy,  from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  what 
she  witnessed  at  home.  No  censorious  remark 
on  their  neighbours  was  ever  heard  at  Rossaley 
— no  detail  of  ill-natured  stories.  When  Lucy 
inadvertently  repeated  the  anecdotes  of  that 
nature,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  observe 
listened  to  as  amusing,  she  saw  they  did  not  suit 
the  taste  of  her  friends,  from  the  silence  that 
ensued,  till  some  one  introduced  another  subject 
of  conversation.  Gladly  would  Lucy  have  pro- 
longed a  visit,  which  every  day  she  enjoyed 
more,  but  at  present  it  was  impossible.  She 
left  Rossaley  with  sincere  regret ;  and  when 
she  parted  with  Adelaide  she  actually  shed 
tears.  She  thought  with  pleasure,  however, 
that  the  prospect  of  remaining  in  the  country 
during  the  winter  was  less  dismal,  while  those 
dear  friends  were  so  near,  whom  she  thought 
the  most  amiable  and  the  most  happy  people 
she  had  ever  known.  Whether  this  was  occa- 
sioned by  their  religious  opinions,  she  had  yet  to 
ascertain  ;  but  a  suspicion  that  it  might  be  so 
had  more  than  once  crossed  her  imagination. 
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MANY  weeks  passed  away,  and  still  Mary  was 
detained  in  Edinburgh,  and  still  Adelaide  was 
detained  by  her  kind  friends  at  Rossaley.  At 
length  she  heard  from  her  cousin  about  the 
end  of  February,  fixing  the  time  for  her  return 
home,  and  entreating  Adelaide  to  meet  her  at 
Belford.  The  same  post  brought  another  let- 
ter to  Adelaide,  which  in  some  measure  disturb- 
ed the  calm  of  her  previous  life  at  Rossaley.  It 
was  from  Francis,  and  gave  her  very  unlocked 
for  intelligence.  Francis  informed  her,  that  he 
had  delayed  mentioning  the  subject  from  the 
fear  of  future  disappointment ;  but  the  matter 
was  now  finally  determined.  His  regiment  was 
soon  to  embark  for  the  East  Indies,  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends  he  was  about  to  leave  it. 
He  would  be  of  age  in  a  short  time,  and  his 
guardians  had  made  every  thing  easy  for  their 
immediately  going  to  Avonley  as  their  future 
residence  ;  this  he  well  knew  would  be  his  dear 
Adelaide's  wish,  as  well  as  his  own  ;  he  expect- 
ed to  be  delayed  in  London  by  business  for  a 
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short  time,  but  he  hoped  to  be  with  her  early 
in  April.  Francis  expressed  great  anxiety  re- 
garding Major  Waldegrave,  whose  plans  were 
yet  undetermined,  and  _his  family  in  painful 
suspense. 

Adelaide  felt  thankful  she  was  alone  when 
she  received  this  most  pleasing,  most  kind,  but 
overpowering  letter.  The  warm  affection  of 
her  brother — his  tender,  anxious  care  of  her — 
the  idea  of  meeting  so  soon — of  returning  with 
him  to  Avonley,  the  scene  of  her  highest  en- 
joyment ;  perhaps,  also,  of  her  deepest  suffer- 
ing— the  prospect  of  remaining  there,  and  in 
future  following  at  liberty  their  own  pursuits, 
and  carrying  on  many  of  the  unfulfilled  wishes 
of  their  parents.  So  many  ideas  crowded  upon 
her  thoughts,  it  was  long  before  she  could  re- 
gain the  composure  she  desired,  to  join  her 
friends,  and  communicate  to  them  the  intelli- 
gence she  had  received. 

Lady  Rossaley,  and  her  friend  Jane,  now 
sympathised  in  all  Adelaide's  sorrows,  and  in 
all  her  pleasures.  They  lamented  that  they 
must  lose  her  society  ;  but  had  no  selfish  wish 
to  detain  her  even  a  day  after  the  period  Mary 
had  fixed  for  her  return  home.  She  promised  to 
spend  some  time  at  Rossaley  before  the  arrival 
of  her  brother ;  and  while  they  wept  that  they 
must  part,  they  rejoiced  in  the  cause,  and  in 
every  prospect  of  comfort  that  awaited  their 
beloved  Adelaide. 

The  return  of  Mary  and  Rosanna,  and  the 
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presence  of  Adelaide,  gave  universal  joy  at  Bel- 
ford.  Rosanna  had  never  been  so  long  away 
from  home  before  ;  and,  in  her  delight  at  again 
seeing  her  dear  friends,  to  her  great  annoyance, 
she  could  neither  suppress  nor  conceal  her 
tears. 

The  first  opportunity  Adelaide  could  procure 
of  being  alone  with  Mary,  she  reminded  her 
that  she  had  much  to  learn  from  her. 

"  I  long  to  know,  dear  Mary,"  she  conti- 
nued, "  what  first  led  to  the  conversations  with 
Sophia,  which  have  given  you  so  much  com- 
fort, and  such  pleasing  hopes.  You  have  not 
found  Edinburgh,  or  Sophia's  house,  the  inju- 
rious climate  you  expected/' 

"Oh!  no,"  replied  Mary;  "I  ought  to  feel 
nothing  but  gratitude  at  present.  My  first  con- 
versation with  Sophia  surprised  me  extremely. 
We  were  alone  one  evening.  I  had  been  play- 
ing with  the  dear  baby  for  some  time  —  then  had 
ut  him  into  his  mother's  arms,  and  sat  down 
y  her  to  finish  a  letter  I  had  been  writing  to 
you.  When  I  stopped,  in  about  half  an  hour  I 
perceived  the  little  boy  had  fallen  asleep  in  his 
mother's  arms.  She  was  leaning  over  him  ap- 
parently deep  in  thought.  I  watched  them  in 
silence  for  some  time,  fancying  what  a  lovely 
picture  they  would  make.  Sophia  at  last  observed 
that  I  had  finished  my  letter,  and  looking  up, 
she  said,  very  gravely, 

"  '  Mary,  you  must  help  me  to  instruct  this 
little  immortal  being:  it  is  an  overpowering 
15* 
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idea  that  he  has  now  begun  an  existence  which 
can  never  end.  I  did  not  feel  in  this  manner  at 
first;  but  now  every  proof  of  intelligence — of 
opening  reason,  that  he  gives,  while  it  delights 
a  mother's  affection,  reminds  me  painfully,  that 
to  the  mother  is  committed  the  first  instruction 
of  her  infant — that  from  her  must  be  received 
the  first  impressions  of  religion.  And,  alas  !  I 
am  quite  unfit  to  impart  these  holy  impressions/ 
I  felt  overcome  by  this  address,  and  could  not 
speak,  but  pressed  her  hand  to  my  delighted 
heart.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  while  she 
said, 

"  '  You  must  instruct  both  the  mother  and 
the  child,  dear  Mary.' 

"  I  was  perfectly  unprepared  for  this.  I 
had  observed  that  Sophia  was  become  very 
domestic,  and  wished  for  no  society  but  that  of 
her  own  family ;  but  I  had  traced  no  symptom 
of  any  regard  for*  religion  till  that  moment. 
She  told  me  her  chief  wish  to  see  me  arose 
from  her  desire  to  express  what  she  had  then 
done  ;  but  though  I  had  been  above  a  week 
with  her,  the  remembrance  of  her  past  conduct 
to  me  had  checked  her,  till  the  deep  feeling  of 
the  moment  made  her  forget  all  else.  From 
that  time  we  frequently  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  ;  and  she  is  anxious  to  read  the 
books  I  have  given  her.  She  has  many  former 
prejudices  to  overcome ;  but  I  trust  the  work 
is  begun.  She  was  greatly  pleased  with  Ro- 
sanna,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  two  years, 
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and  then  regarded  as  a  child.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  you,  dear  Adelaide,  what  Rosanna's 
conduct  has  been  during  this  visit — the  gentle 
steadiness — the  prudence  she  has  shown  in 
every  respect.  More  than  once  she  persuaded 
Stafford  to  go  with  us  to  church,  and  induced 
him  to  promise  not  to  engage  in  any  profession- 
al business  on  Sunday.  I  sometimes  fear  Rosanna 
is  preparing  rapidly  for  a  better  world.  I  never 
saw  any  one  so  young  so  holy.  I  dread  her  be- 
ing taken  from  us." 

Adelaide.  "  I  hope  rather  she  is  training 
up  for  great  usefulness  in  the  service  of  her 
Redeemer  in  this  world." 

Adelaide  had  other  hopes  regarding  Rosan- 
na, which  she  kept  shut  up  in  her  own  heart, 
and  wished  not  to  indulge  even  there,  though 
perhaps  they  did  increase  the  deep  interest 
with  which  she  watched  the  opening  character 
of  her  young  friend,  and  led  her  to  indulge  Ro- 
sanna in  the  long  conversations  in  which  she  de- 
lighted to  engage  her.  Francis  doated  on  Ro- 
sanna, and  Adelaide  hoped  that,  some  years  hence, 
she  might,  perhaps,  form  a  suitable  companion 
to  him  during  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  The  early 
superiority  which  Rosanna  had  shown,  the  sweet 
gaiety  of  her  gentle  temper,  and,  above  all,  her 
warm  and  devoted  piety,  led  Adelaide  to  form 
this  hope.  Francis  and  Mary  were  very  good 
friends,  but  she  knew  their  regard  would  stop 
there :  and  she  did  not  wish  it  otherwise,  as 
she  did  not  consider  their  dispositions  exactly 
suited  to  each  other. 
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The  next  letter  which  Adelaide  received 
from  her  brother,  contained  farther  pleasing 
intelligence. 

Circumstances  had  occurred,  which  had  de- 
termined Major  Waldegrave  to  give  up  his  pro- 
fession, and  retire  with  his  family  to  his  estate 
in  the  country,  where  his  presence  was  great- 
ly required  :  they  were  soon  to  remove  to  Scot- 
land, and  had  promised  to  spend  a  week  with 
them  at  Avonley,  on  their  way  north.  Francis 
was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  so  soon 
introducing  Adelaide  to  the  acquaintance  of  his 
dear  friends,  and  much  of  his  letter  regarded 
them  and  their  future  plans. 

At  the  time  he  had  appointed,  Francis  joined 
his  friends  at  Belford.  His  pleasure  at  again 
seeing  Adelaide  was  increased  by  finding  her 
in  much  better  health  and  spirits  than  when 
they  parted  ;  and  Adelaide  found  this  dear 
brother  all,  every  thing  her  heart  could  desire. 

The  evening  after  the  arrival  of  Francis,  he 
was  standing  behind  the  sofa,  on  which  Ade- 
laide and  Rosanna  were  seated  at  work,  con- 
versing earnestly  with  them  ;  at  length,  he 
asked  Rosanna  if  she  was  really  willing  to  go 
with  them  to  Avonley  when  she  could  hope 
for  no  pleasant  balls  there  1" 

"  I  hope  never  to  be  at  another  ball  in  my 
life,"  replied  Rosanna  gravely. 

"  Never,"  said  Francis  in  surprise ;  "  what 
has  occasioned  this  change,  dear  Rosanna  ?" 

"  Oh  !  many  things,"  replied  she  ;  "  but  you 
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do  not  require  my  eloquence  to  convince  you 
they  are  foolish  things.  I  was  a  child  at  the 
time  to  which  you  allude." 

"  And  if  you  are  grown  too  old  to  dance, 
my  grave  cousin,"  said  Francis ;  "  will  you 
also  be  too  old  to  wear  a  childish  ornament?" 

As  he  said  this,  he  passed  a  gold  chain 
round  her  neck,  to  which  was  suspended  a 
beautiful  little  watch. 

"  Not  one  so  useful  as  this,"  said  Rosanna, 
taking  the  watch  in  her  hand  ;  "  but — it  is  too 
pretty." 

"  I  believe  we  have  changed  some  of  our 
opinions  regarding  presents  likewise  ;  however," 
said  Adelaide  laughing,  "  I  know  at  least  of 
one  that  was  lately  declined  and  returned." 

"  I  cannot  bear  presents,  if  I  have  no  regard 
for  the  giver"  said  Rosanna  blushing,  "  but 
from  Francis,"  continued  she,  holding  out  her 
hand  affectionately  to  him,  "  I  shall  not  refuse 
his  gift." 

Dear  child,  thought  Francis,  while  he  felt 
disposed  to  take  her  on  his  knee,  and  fondle 
her  as  he  used  to  do.  But  Rosanna  was  no 
longer  a  child  ;  she  was  much  grown,  and  her 
manners,  and  the  whole  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, was  beyond  her  age.  She  possessed 
a  mild  dignity,  which  inspired  a  degree  of  re- 
spect seldom  excited  by  elder  people  ;  and  a 
sweetness  of  disposition,  that  induced  every  one 
to  watch  against  giving  her  a  moment's  pain : 
she  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  child  by  those 
around  her,  but  loved  and  esteemed  by  all. 
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When  Mrs.  Lindsay  in  a  little  entered  the 
room,  Rosanna  went  to  show  her  pretty  watch. 

"  And  have  you  accepted  this  gift  ?"  inquir- 
ed her  mother,  when  she  had  examined  it. 

"  You  would  not  have  me  refuse  any  thing 
from  Francis,  Mamma  ?"  said  Rosanna. 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  decline  any  present," 
said  Mrs.  Lindsay  smiling ;  "  but,  my  love,  if 
you  are  not  a  spoiled  child,  I  cannot  thank  your 
two  cousins  for  it." 

"  Some  dispositions  will  not  spoil,"  said 
Francis. 

"  I  thought  your  opinion  of  human  nature 
had  not  been  quite  so  favourable,"  replied  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  smiling. 

Francis  had  got  Rosanna  by  the  hand,  and 
was  saying  to  her,  that  if  she  did  not  think  it 
wrong,  he  longed  to  hear  some  of  his  favourite 
songs  once  more. 

"  And  if  I  should  think  it  wrong,"  said 
Rosanna,  laughing,  "  will  you  give  up  your 
request  ?" 

"  Then,"  replied  Francis,  "  I  must  exert  all 
my  eloquence,  to  persuade  my  dear  cousin  that 
she  is  in  error." 

"And  are  you  quite  sure  you  would  suc- 
ceed ?"  inquired  Rosanna,  as  he  placed  her  be- 
fore the  instrument. 

"  Here  is  my  old  favourite,"  said  Francis, 
as  he  lifted  a  large  music-book,  "  only  a  little 
more  tattered  than  when  I  saw  it  last." 

"  It  has  seen  another  year's  service,"  said 
Rosanna. 
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Francis  opened  the  book  at  the  particular 
song  he  wished  to  hear;  Rosanna  opened,  at 
the  same  time,  a  book  of  sacred  music,  and 
looking  up  with  a  half-gay,  half-grave  expres- 
sion, said,  "  which  do  you  prefer  ?" 

Mr.  Lindsay  at  that  moment  entered  the 
room  ;  Rosanna  knew  his  footstep,  slipped  away 
the  book  she  held,  and  began  the  song  Francis 
had  chosen. 

Anxious  to  be  at  Avonley  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  Major  Waldegrave  and 
his  family,  Francis  hastened  their  departure  as 
much  as  possible.  A  few  visits,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  some  necessary  business,  detain- 
ed them  longer  than  they  wished.  They  spent 
some  days  with  Lady  Rossaley,  who  enjoyed 
much  pleasure  in  seeing  her  young  friends  ; 
and  gratified  them,  by  a  kind  promise  to  visit 
Avonley,  and  bring  Jane  with  her,  during  the 
approaching  summer. 

Mr.  Lindsay  had  intended  to  accompany  his 
dear  wards  to  Avonley  ;  but  thinking  the  young 
people  might  feel  more  at  liberty  by  them- 
selves, he  said  he  would  follow  them  in  a  short 
time ;  and  it  was  determined  that  Mary  and 
Rosanna  should  go  with  them,  and  remain  till 
their  father  joined  them. 

About  the  end  of  April  they  at  length  set 
out.  During  the  first  part  of  their  journey, 
the  spirits  of  the  young  party  were  composed 
and  even  cheerful.  Francis  had  much  to  de- 
tail, regarding  the  different  events  which  had 
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occurred  since  they  parted  ;  and  regarding 
Major  Waldegrave  and  his  family, — in  all  of 
whom  Adelaide  was  deeply  interested. 

The  day  on  which  they  reached  Avonley 
was  mild  and  calm,  with  faint  and  partial  sun- 
shine ;  it  was  in  unison  with  their  feelings — 
there  was  nothing  gloomy  could  ever  mingle 
with  their  thoughts  of  their  beloved  parents — 
they  had  reached  the  haven  of  eternal  rest, 
where  the  children  hoped  to  follow  in  their  ap- 
pointed time.  As  they  approached  the  well- 
known  point  from  which  the  first  view  of 
Avonley  was  discovered,  more  emotion  was 
evident  in  the  young  party.  Francis  became 
perfectly  silent,  and  appeared  to  avoid  looking 
from  the  window.  As  they  drew  nearer,  he 
continued  composed,  but  became  so  paley 
Mary  almost  feared  the  exertion  of  this  day. 
Adelaide  at  times  looked  towards  the  spot, 
dearer  to  her  than  any  on  earth ;  she  wept 
much,  but  without  any  agitation  to  excite 
alarm. 

As  they  passed  through  the  little  village 
near  Avonley,  Mary  watched  with  interest  the 
various  different  ways  in  which  the  attached 
people  showed  their  feelings  on  the  return  of 
their  young  and  beloved  master.  She  knew 
Francis  had  requested  there  might  be  no  re- 
joicing on  their  arrival — too  many  sad  feelings 
were  associated  with  their  return.  Adelaide 
leant  back  in  the  carriage,  so  as  to  be  conceal- 
ed from  any  one  that  might  pass  them.  Mary 
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recognised  many  of  her  former  acquaintances, 
and  saw  with  delight  the  expression  of  warm 
attachment  discovered  by  their  conduct.  She 
observed  one  young  woman  come  hastily,  and 
taking  two  little  children  by  the  hand,  she  led 
them  in,  and  then  shut  the  door  of  her  cottage. 
Another  actuated  by  different  feeiings,  stood 
outside  the  door  of  her  cottage  gazing  eagerly 
on  the  carriage  as  it  approached,  while  the 
tears  rolled  over  her  naturally  harsh  counte- 
nance. Mary  spoke  a  few  words  to  her  as  they 
passed.  "  Heaven  bless  them  !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, clasping  her  hands  together,  and  then  rush- 
ed into  her  little  dwelling. 

Mary  feared  there  might  be  some  notice 
taken  as  they  passed  the  school ;  but  the  mas- 
ter, anxious  to  fulfil  the  smallest  wish  express- 
ed by  any  member  of  the  family,  had  instruct- 
ed his  young  flock  ;  and  the  noisy  carriage  pas- 
sed on  without  one  little  face  being  seen  at  the 
windows.  The  gate  of  Avonley  was  open  to 
receive  the  beloved  inhabitants  once  more  to 
their  own  residence.  The  old  woman  who  lived 
in  the  porter's  lodge,  was  standing  near  the 
gate  as  they  passed  :  she  curtsied  low  when 
Mary  spoke  to  her,  but  neither  ventured  to 
look  up  nor  to  speak.  At  a  little  distance  Mary 
observed  the  woman's  husband  standing  be- 
hind a  clump  of  trees  from  which  he  saw  them 
approach ;  his  hat  was  lying  on  the  ground  by 
him,  while  he  frequently  wiped  away  the  rising 
drops  which  obscured  his  sight  of  those  dear 
16 
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objects  of  his  deepest  interest.  Mary  leant 
back  that  he  might  believe  himself  unobserved, 
and  obtain  a  passing  look  of  his  young  friends. 
When  the  carriage  at  length  stopped,  the  door 
was  instantly  opened  by  Morris,  the  faithful 
servant  who  had  been  left  at  Avonley  with  the 
charge  of  his  master's  concerns.  Francis  shook 
hands  affectionately  with  him,  then  supported 
Adelaide  into  the  house.  She  held  out  her 
hand,  as  she  passed,  to  her  nurse,  and  a  little 
name-child,  who  stood  in  anxious  suspense. 

Adelaide's  nurse  had  been  so  devotedly  at- 
tached to  Mrs.  Murray,  that  after  the  loss  of 
her  own  husband,  she  again  returned  to  her 
service ;  and  leaving  her  two  children  under 
the  care  of  a  sister,  accompanied  Mrs.  Murray 
abroad,  and  attended  her  during  her  long  ill- 
ness. She  had  remained  with  Adelaide,  till 
sent  to  prepare  for  their  arrival  at  Avonley, 
where  she  now  hoped  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 

Many  different  thoughts  and  feelings  agi- 
tated Francis  on  his  return  to  Avonley.  To 
be  received  there  no  longer  merely  as  the.  son 
of  a  master,  whom  the  people  almost  adored  ; 
but  as  himself,  their  future  master,  on  whom 
much  of  their  earthly  comfort  at  least  depend- 
ed; The  bright  example  of  his  father  he  de- 
sired to  follow  ;  but  he  felt  deeply  his  youth — 
his  inexperience — his  own  weakness.  In  deep 
humility  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties :  but 
likewise  strong  in  faith  :  His  dependance  rest- 
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ed  on  the  promised  assistance  of  his  Lord  and 
Master :  He  desired  to  live  as  "  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible ;"  and  in  the  prospect  of  that 
day,  when  the  Lord  shall  come  again  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory  ; 
when  those  "  who  have  confessed  him  before 
men,  he  will  confess  before  his  Father  and  the 
holy  angels." 

Morris  gladdened  the  hearts  of  many,  when 
he  informed  them  that  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
of  praise  would  again  ascend  from  the  little 
sanctuary  at  Avonley,  where  most  of  them  had 
received  their  first  impressions  of  religion ; 
where  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  had  first 
dawned  on  their  souls. 

Before  their  evening  Worship  commenced, 
Francis  addressed  a  few  words  to  them,  in  a 
modest  and  affectionate  manner — reminded 
them  of  the  instructions  all  present  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father — of  the  earnest  suppli- 
cations which  had  been  offered  for  them.  He 
acknowledged  his  own  inability  as  a  teacher ; 
but  that  if  they  met  together  to  study  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  implore  his  aid,  who 
could  alone  enlighten  the  dark  mind,  or  touch 
the  cold  heart,  they  might  look  up  with  hum- 
ble confidence,  believing  the  blessing  of  God 
would  not  be  withheld  from  them.  His  voice 
trembled  when  he  first  began  to  read  the  pas- 
sage from  the  sacred  page,  which  he  had  se- 
lected :  but  he  soon  appeared  to  forget  all  but 
the  pretence  of  that  Being,  in  who§e  worship 
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he  was  engaged,  and  to  whom  he  desired  to 
lead  the  heart  of  each  individual  present. 

From  this  service  the  young  ones  retired  in 
tears ;  the  elder  people  lifting  up  their  hearts 
to  Heaven  in  silent  thanksgiving,  that  they  had 
witnessed  the  supplications  of  the  departed  pa- 
rents so  fully  answered  in  the  children ;  and 
rejoicing  that  when  their  eyes  were  closed  in 
death,  they  should  leave  those  dear  to  them 
under  the  protection  of  a  master,  who  would 
not  only  promote  their  earthly  comfort,  but 
who  would  watch  over  their  immortal  souls, 
and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  "  true 
God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  sent ; 
whom  to  know  is  life  eternal." 


THE  END. 
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